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FROM THE EDITOR 


(In answer to numerous requests the 
following editorial is reprinted from 
the January-February 1955 issue of 


AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER.) 


\ USIC is fun. Music should be 
+" fun. But not the same type of 
fun one has at a picnic, square dance, 
or hayride. Music is cerebral fun. 
Performing. listening, creating, all 
can be even more exhilarating than a 
fast ride on a sled down a steep, 
snow-packed hill. Didn’t you ever see 
ensemble performers in someone's liv- 
ing room finish the composition to- 
gether, and then laugh with pleasure 
All of them got a 
big bang out of performing, and 


and enjoyment? 


reaching the final chord at the same 
time. They were really tickled with 
themselves and with the music. 

One of the finest compliments we 
ever received was paid to us at the 
close of a college symphony orches- 
tra concert we conducted, when one 
of our colleagues who was noted for 
handing out compliments sparsely 
said, “You know, all during the con- 
cert I was conscious of the fact that 
all the players seemed to be having 
a lot of fun sitting up there on the 
stage, and playing music.” It was 
true. They were enjoying the music. 
the performance, and the knowledge 
that by performing well they were 
bringing enjoyment to the listeners. 

We have seen college and high 
school choirs chortle after perform- 
ing some numbers. We have seen and 
heard audiences laugh when the per- 
formers projected the humor and joy 
of life expressed or inherent in the 
music. 

At the close of some concerts we 
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A FREE FILM AVAILABLE 
FOR YOUR USE... 


A NEW ADVENTURE INTO 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


® A thrilling 28-minute 16 mm sound motion 
picture! Photographed in full, natural color 


© From raw material to the finished product . . . 
you see a piano being built 


© A step-by-step presentation of the many phases 
of master piano craftsmanship 


Pianorama portrays the almost magic transformation 
from raw material to the finished piano . . . from the 
designer's drawing board to the concert stage. 
Fascinating viewing for both youngsters and adults, 
the film develops greater appreciation for fine music. 
Pianorama has proved to be a valuable educational tool 
for music appreciation, keyboard experience and 

piano classes, as well as for school orchestra, band and 
choral groups. Send the coupon below to learn how 
you can obtain Pianorama for a showing to your group. 


As Part of Its Music and Education Program, 
Pianorama Is Offered as a Public Service by 


WURLIIZER 


The Wurlitzer Company 
DeKalb, Illinois Dept. 1157 


Please send me complete information on the 
“Pianorama” film. 
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Address 
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NATIONAL BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


of the 


83rd YEAR 


February 24-28, 1959 





CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


and 


MUEHLEBACH HOTEL 


HE decision to hold the coming 

biennial convention of MTNA in 
Kansas City was prompted by several 
significant and conclusive consider- 
ations: the very successful 1957 Chi- 
cago convention reminded us once 
again that a convention city central 
to all our membership contributes im- 
measureably to larger and more rep- 
resentative attendance; it has been a 
long time since we have had the priv- 
ilege of meeting in Kansas City; fa- 
cilities now available in Kansas City 
are vastly superior to those found at 
previous meetings, including a mag- 
nificent Civic Auditorium with com- 
plete convention facilities, all located 
in the very heart of the hotel dis- 
trict and connected with the leading 
hotels by underground ramps and 
parking facilities; Kansas City is a 
leading cultural center in the Mid- 
west; it has excellent railroad and air 
facilities; and we were greatly en- 
couraged by strong and enthusiastic 
local interest and support at indi- 
vidual, organizational, and_institu- 
tional levels. 


Highlights 


At this stage in the planning and 
development of a program capable 
of anticipating and meeting the needs 
of an ever expanding MTNA and the 
entire music teaching profession, it is 
our desire to inform the membership 
of those who are responsible for the 
numerous areas of activity, what 
LaVahn Maesch is Director of the Lawrence Con- 
servatory, Appleton, Wisconsin, and MTNA Vice 


President in charge of planning the national con- 
rention program. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
by LaVahn Maesch 


some of the highlights of the conven- 
tion will be, and how tremendously 
important it is in this period of edu- 
cational crises for every member of 
MTNA to arrange now to be with us 
in Kansas City to reaffirm his profes- 
sional obligations, and to receive the 
stimulation, nourishment, and_ in- 
struction which will help him to meet 
the challenges which lie ahead. 

All credit must be given the vari- 
ous chairmen and their committee 
members for the innumerable hours 
of planning unselfishly given to as- 
sure a truly inspirational series of 
meetings. Space will not allow a 
listing of all committee personnel at 
this time, but they will be listed in 
a later issue. 


Local Chairmen 


The Kansas City Local Chairman 
is Hardin Van Deursen; he is as- 
sisted by Fred Duffelmeyer as his as- 
sistant. Three vice-chairmen, Wik- 
tor Labunski, Everett Hendricks, and 
Robert Milton, will supervise all com- 
mittees dealing with Facilities, Pub- 
lic Relations, and Personnel, respec- 
tively. 

Merrill Ellis, president of the Mis- 
souri MTA, is supervising the plan- 
ning for a special “Missouri Day” 
celebration and program as an inte- 
gral part of the national convention 
agenda. 

The regular Subject-Area Sections 
and Standing Committees of MTNA 
are in charge of the following chair- 
men: Piano Section, Keith Walling- 


ford, chairman, Beth Miller Harrod, 
vice-chairman; Theory-Composition 
Section, Helen Gunderson; Music in 
Colleges, Raymond Kendall; Ameri- 
can Music, Paul Beckhelm: Church 
Music, Mildred Andrews; Musicol- 
ogy. Robert A. Warner; Phychology- 
Therapy, E. Thayer Gaston: School 
Music, Archie N. Jones: Strings. 
Bernard Fischer; Student Activities, 
Jeannette Cass: Voice, Dallas Drap- 
er; Wind and Robert 
Organ. 

Franklin B. Launer is chairman of 
a special committee planning several 
significant forums for all state and 
local presidents; it will be imperative 
for all affiliated states to be officially 
represented at these meetings. 

Several new committees have been 
set up by President Haskell to plan 
programs for Kansas City with a 
view towards permanent committee 
or other organizational status. These 
include a special Choral Committee 
with Archie N. Jones as chairman, 
and a special Committee on Opera 
with Howard Groth as chairman; 
both have planned stimulating pro- 
grams. 


Percussion. 


Publicity and Exhibits 


Edward A. Cording is national 
chairman of publicity, and Don Malin 
is chairman of the Advisory Council 
on Materials. 

The American String Teachers As- 
sociation will again hold its annual 
meeting jointly with MTNA, with all 

(Continued on page 37) 
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PTW 


Also Means 


Private Teachers Workshop 


by Karl O. Kuersteiner 
National PTW Chairman 


boy spring marked a change in 

the meaning of MTNA’s PTW 
plan. Now PTW also stands for 
Private Teachers Workshop. This is 
important news for the approximate 
one quarter million private (or stu- 
dio) teachers in America. 

From the beginning of MTNA’s 
Piano Teachers Workshop plan dif- 
ferent persons have suggested the 
wisdom of including all private teach- 
ers regardless of area of application. 
It was thought that this could well 
be the outgrowth of PTW. It was 
thought that the piano teachers of 
MTNA could well establish PTW 
first. But it was not thought that the 
inclusion of all Private Teachers in 
PTW could so easily and naturally 
come about as it has. Actually it 
happened without even being 
planned! 

During the first year and a half of 
PTW the sponsoring local music 
teacher associations usually requested 
a follow-up workshop. A number of 
groups requested a new set of discus- 
sion questions for piano teachers. 
Accordingly, the writer, as National 
Director of PTW, appealed to his 
large National PTW Committee for 
aid. Much to the surprise of all con- 
cerned, the questions submitted 
"Karl 0. Kuersteiner is Dean of the School of 


Music, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, 
and immediate past president of MTNA, 


Public Relations 
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man, Department 
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turned out to be about 99% questions 
which concerned all private teachers, 
not only piano teachers. The MTNA 
administration promptly approved 
this development. 

Thus, MTNA 
have a choice of an _association- 
sponsored workshop. Either a_ Pi- 
ano Teachers Workshop No. 1 or No. 
2, or a Private Teachers Workshop 
No. 1, is now available since the new 
set of questions functions equally 
well for either all private teachers or 
all piano teachers. 


associations now 


Private Teachers Workshop 


The first local chapter to make the 
choice of presenting a Private Teach- 
ers Workshop was in Altus, Okla- 
homa. Keith Wallingford, Chair- 
man of the Piano Subject Area, an- 
ticipates this occasion in recent cor- 
respondence: 

“Thank you very much for a copy 
of the new questions for Piano Teach- 
ers Workshops. | agree with,you that 
they are excellent and will make pos- 
sible many more workshops in areas 
where one has already been held. In 
fact, there is enough material in these 
questions to last for at least a year 
of daily meetings. 

“T will have the pleasure of trying 
out the new set in a workshop in Al- 
tus, Oklahoma, next June and will 


Facilities — Wik- 
tor Labunski, Di- 
rector of the Col- 
lege of Music, 
Kansas City Con- 
servatory of 
Music. 





report to you on the success of the 
meetings shortly thereafter.” 

While waiting for a report from 
the Altus workshop, let us refer to 
several other communications which 
add new dimensions to the success 
story of PTW. In reading these com- 
ments, it should be remembered 
that there have been no PTW fail- 
ures to date. What follows is the 
typical reaction not the exceptional. 

From the March 1958 issue of 
OVERTONES, the Spokane Music 
Teachers Association news publica- 
tion: 

“A real challenge and inspiration.” 

“We all have many of the same 
problems and such varied ways of 
solving them.” 

“We should do this every year!” 

“These are some of the comments 
that were made at the MTNA Piano 
Teachers Workshop last month. The 
interest in this type of workshop was 
evidenced by the number attending. 
over seventy, about one-third of these 
from more than a dozen towns in 
Idaho, and the Inland Empire, as well 
as Seattle. . . 

Sincerely, 
Mary Virginia Miller 
(President, Spokane 
(Wash.) Music Teachers’ 
Association ) 

(Continued on page 37) 
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SCHOLARSHIP AND CREATIVITY: 






A CHALLENGE OF OPPOSITES 
David Kraehenbuehl 


by 


T has long been felt by many mu- 

sicians that scholarship, the acqui- 
sition of knowledge regarding music. 
must inevitably conflict with creativ- 
ity, the imaginative manipulation of 
musical materials. This false assump- 
tion derives largely from the general 
acceptance of various incomplete defi- 
If music 
is merely an expression of the inner 
sensitivities of the individual com- 
poser or interpreter, scholarship is 
superfluous. If, on the other hand. 
music is nothing more than patterns 
of sound in time whose chief attrac- 


nitions of musical reality. 


tions are their formal attributes. cre- 
ativity is a dubious undertaking. In 
any case, the proper relationship of 
scholarship and creativity can be 
established only in the light of more 
complete definitions of musical real- 
ity. 


Total Experience 


A musical composition is indeed 
a pattern of sound in time. but the 
total experience of a musical com- 
position is more than mere aural 
titillation. We speak of a musical 
composition having meaning. and we 
are apt to judge the significance of 
a composition as much upon the 
merits of its meaning as upon the 
attractiveness of its sound-pattern. It 
is the deliberate intention to convey 
meaning that distinguishes a musical 
composition from the _ instinctive 
sound-patterns. however delightful 
they may be. that birds sing. Com- 

David Kraehenbuehl is assistant professor of music 


theory at the Yale School of Music, and is editor of 
the Journal of Music Theory. 


PLANNING AND DIRECTING THE 1959 NATIONAL CONVENTION 
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Duane H. Haskell, 
Director of the 
Department of 
Fine Arts, Arkan- 
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pletely defined, a musical composi- 
tion is a pattern of sound in time in- 
tended to communicate an abstraction 
of experience, a meaning. Musical 
reality is the sum total of such com- 
munications. The creative musician 
contributes to this reality while the 
musical scholar examines and _ re- 
flects upon the nature of musical 
reality in ways that are ultimately of 
considerable usefulness to the 
ative musician. 


cre- 


The process of musical communi- 
cation can be broken down into sev- 
eral stages as indicated in the dia- 
gram given below. 


COMPOSER LISTENER 

Experience Experience 
| ? t 

Abstraction = Abstraction 


| t 


Composition Composition 


wag Notation a 


Communications 





between composer 
and listener exist for us concretely 
only in notation. It is therefore all 
too logical to begin and even to end 
the analysis of creative effort at this 
point: the scholar and performer both 
assume too readily that the intended 
communication is most unequivocally 
understandable in its notation. This 
is no more true of music than any 
other medium of communication. No 
matter how clear the musical concep- 
tion and its notation, it is impossible 
that any listener (and a scholar is 
only a highly specialized listener) 
would fully comprehend the intended 


MTNA First Vice 
President LaVahn 
Maesch, Law- 
rence Conserva- 
tory, in charge of 
planning the con- 
vention program. 


communication of any composer. 
This is so because the general human 
experience of the composer and 
listener is certainly not identical; 
because the abstractions which com- 
poser and draw from the 
manifold details of experience, even 


listener 


similar experience, are dissimilar; 
and because the composer and 
listener undoubtedly have widely dis- 
parate notions of the conventions of 
composition, the procedures for en- 
coding the structural aspects of ex- 
perience in terms of sound-patterns. 


Effective Communication 


As the composer and listener ap- 
proach unanimity with 
each stage of musical conception. ihe 


respect to 


likelihood of effective communication 
increases, It is obviously to the 
composer's advantage to know as 
fully as possible the experience of 
his anticipated audience. the nature 
of the abstractions that that audience 
is likely to draw from experience. 
and the understanding that that au- 
dience has of the conventions of com- 
position. Likewise, it is to the lis- 
tener’s advantage to understand as 
much as he can of these same stages 
It is toward 
the reduction of the area of equivoca- 


of musical conception. 


tion between composer and listener 
that all musical scholarship is prop- 
erly directed. When so directed, 
scholarship becomes a sensible hand- 
That scholar- 
ship is not always so directed is re- 


maiden to creativity. 


grettable, but this should not cause 


(Continued on page 36) 
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URING the nineteenth century, 

some teachers set themselves up 
as “piano teachers” as distinguished 
from “music teachers” the latter re- 
ferring to the all-around teachers of 
theory, composition, and instruments 
prevalent during and prior to the 
eighteenth century. 

Piano teachers taught pupils the 
names of the lines and spaces of the 
treble clef. Johnny learned to play 
pieces with both hands in this clef 
for about six months. Then he was 
taught the lines and spaces of the 
bass clef and expected to make his 
weaker left hand immediately trans- 
fer its reflexes to a different pattern. 
This was usually so confusing that 
many students gave up the piano 
at this point and never did learn to 
play with the left hand. Those who 
survived went on to play pieces and 
occasionally scales. Scales were 
taught as technical exercises instead 
of essential patterns upon which the 
pieces were built. Nothing was men- 
tioned about phrasing, chord back- 
ground, scale patterns, motives, se- 
quences, form, design, modulations, 
sections, or any of the core of the 
music; that is, the very materials 
with which the music was built. 


Theory Classes 


If the student went on to a music 
school, he attended theory and musi- 
cianship classes and finally learned to 
understand the music which previ- 
ously he had been playing unmind- 
fully. More often, the theory lessons 
were written exercises which were 
like crossword puzzles, and were un- 


Edyth Wagner teaches at San Bernardino Valley 
College, and maintains private studios in Long Beach 
and San Bernardino, California. 


Teaching MusicF undamentals With Piano 


by Edyth Wagner 


related to the music the student was 
learning on the piano. Written notes 
and chords were specks on the pa- 
per with no sounds attached to them. 
Analysis of his piano pieces was not 
a part of either the piano or the 
theory lessons. A capable teacher 
sometimes analyzed the piece for the 
pupil, or took for granted that he had 
done so at home. Unfortunately, 
most teachers themselves were unable 
to analyze the music they were teach- 
ing. If they had studied harmony or 
counterpoint, they had never learned 
practical application of their knowl- 
edge of the basic fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying all music. In fact, 
some of them even looked down up- 
on the theory teachers, as people who 
did not make the grade in perform- 
ance and who were doomed to “just 
teach theory.” This attitude is 
happily disappearing, but may still 
be found. 


Practical Application 


Since a very small percentage of 
theory students will ever become 
composers, the main point in having 
them take theory courses is the prac- 
tical application earwise to any mu- 
sic they perform, see, or hear. If 
this application is not made, the 
course has been a waste of time. If 
the student has not learned to hear a 
composition mentally by looking at 
the printed page, the course has been 
of no avail. i 

This practical application of one 
course to another is, surprisingly, a 
difficult transition for the majority 
of students who will be the music 
lovers and audiences of the future. 

The only way to make theory prac- 
tical is to teach “music” and not just 


piano. In this way, the student will 
understand the music he is playing 
and hearing. Increased understand- 
ing will foster interest and interpre- 
tive ability; the desire to practice will 
be stimulated. 

Piano teachers have been known 
to complain that there is not time 
enough during the lesson for theory 
and piano too. In this connection, 
the following questions may be con- 
sidered: How do these teachers teach 
memorization, interpretation, sight- 
reading, transposition, melodic and 
harmonic phrasing? How do their 
students learn to work a new piece 
out without help, criticism, guidance, 
or hearing it first played by some one 
else? 

We must conclude that these pu- 
pils have learned their pieces only 
by rote and imitation. This lack of 
appeal to the students’ thinking pow- 
ers is indeed lamentable, aside from 
the fact that just learning pieces to 
play at social functions and recitals 
soon becomes boring. As soon as the 
student realizes this, he stops taking 
lessons, never practices again, much 
to his relief, and rarely, if ever, goes 
to concerts. 


Understanding 


Would it not be better to proceed 
more slowly, learn fewer pieces, but 
really learn to understand music? 

A child from seven years of age 
up can learn that there are three 
sharps in the keys of A major and 
ft minor, and learn to distinguish 
the minor chord from the major 
chord by sound, sight, and touch. A 
child can learn to play the chord 
progression of tonic, subdominant, 


(Continued on page 33) 
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(The following paper was read at 
the Annual Meeting of the National 
Music Council, May 22, 1958, New 
York, N. Y.) 


HE inadvertent omission of one 

word from the title of this report 
would require a completely different 
report from the one presented here. 
If the title were “The Present Status 
of the Private Music Teacher in the 
United States” we could state with 
complete convicition that never has 
there been a time when qualified pri- 
vate music teachers were needed so 
desperately, and never has the supply 
been smaller. Aside from this state- 
ment which is readily applicable to 
the supply of qualified teachers in 
all educational fields, there is little 
else to report, other than to cite the 
fact that the Music Teachers National 
Association has recently completed 
its biennial divisional meetings, and 
from every one of these regional 
meetings has come the feeling that 
our private teachers are on their 
toes, doing a fine job, and are better 
qualified musically and artistically 
than were their teachers a generation 
or so ago. 

Let us now insert the missing word 
to the title, and we have “The Pres- 
ent Legal Status of the Private Mu- 
sic Teacher in the United States.” 
The result is a completely different 
subject. 

I daresay that not too long ago we 
might have been tempted to inquire 
whether or not a _ private music 
teacher had a legal status, or pos- 


Duane H. Haskell is Head of the Department of 
Fine Arts, Arkansas State College, State College, 
Arkansas, and President of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association, 


The Present Legal Status 


of the 


Private Music Teacher 
in the United States 


by Duane H. Haskell 


sibly whether or not such a teacher 
needed a legal status. Unfortunately, 
our poor joke has become very un- 
funny because many private teachers 
in this country are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of a simple fact: civic 
governing bodies, in their desperate 
search for additional funds, have dis- 
covered the private music teachers. 


Nationwide Study 


At the present time, the Music 
Teachers National Association is en- 
gaged in the early phases of a nation- 
wide study aimed at securing valid 
information regarding licensing and 
zoning laws which have been passed 
to regulate, restrict, or completely 
forbid private music teaching in spe- 
cified residential areas. As far as we 
have gone, we are convinced that the 
situation warrants the immediate at- 
tention and concern of every member 
of the National Music Council. 

During the past decade reports 
have been brought to MTNA which 
disclosed that efforts to license pri- 
vate music teachers were being made 


in several municipalities. Similar 
action has been brought up in certain 
state legislatures. 

The immediate Past President of 
MTNA, Dean Kar! O. Kuersteiner, of 
the School of Music of Florida State 
University, persuaded the late John 
Crowder, Dean of the School of Fine 
Arts, University of Arizona, to organ- 
ize and head a committee for MTNA 
which would initiate a systematic 
study of these situations. Dean 
Crowder was more than willing to 
step into this unknown area because 
he had witnessed, firsthand, a situa- 
tion in Tucson, Arizona, which not 
only aroused his concern, but placed 
him before the Tucson City Council 
in the role of testifier on behalf of 
the local private music teachers. 

A brief but comprehensive report 
by Dean Crowder was published in 
the January-February, 1957, AMeR- 
1cAN Music TEACHER, under the title 
“Licensing and Zoning.” This report 
crystallized the thinking of MTNA, 
and established a sound approach for 
helping private music teachers to win 
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he fight to retain their previously un- 
uestioned right to teach in the tradi- 
‘ional setting: i.e., in their own homes 

r in a residential district unre- 
trained by licensing or zoning. 

The untimely passing of John 
‘rowder left the pressing problem 
f the MTNA legal investigation sus- 
ended at the very time when action 
vas needed. Consequently it is re- 
issuring to state that Dr. Allen I. 
UcHose of the Eastman School of 
Music recently agreed to take over 
he leadership of the project. MTNA 
eels that he is exceptionally well 
quipped to head the project. 

The problem divides into two areas 
vherein legal action has been taken 
iffecting private music teachers: 
1) zoning ordinances, (2) licensing 
rdinances. Thus far, all such actions 
ave taken place on the municipal 
-overnment level. 


Reluctancy 


Please bear in mind that securing 
accurate information about these sit- 
uations is difficult. In spite of stren- 
uous urging on the part of John 
Crowder and others, MTNA members 
have been reluctant to send in re- 
ports on licensing and zoning. 

One of the first cases to secure 
nation-wide attention was occasioned 
by an attempt on the part of the City 
Council in Tucson, Arizona, to levy 
a city license on private music teach- 
ers in 1955. The files of the TUC- 
SON DAILY CITIZEN carried full 
coverage, and on April 11, 1955, that 
newspaper reported, “Battle Won By 
Music Teachers.” This was the case 


in which John Crowder appeared on 
behalf of the music teachers. 

Permit me to quote one important 
statement from the newspaper report: 
“Evans, attorney for the teachers, 
corrected Summers’ (Councilman 
Richard Summers) . . . by pointing 
out that his clients wanted the ques- 
tion settled not on a money basis but 
on the question of music teaching be- 
ing educational.” These last four 
words are italicized because they con- 
stitute the key to the basic defense 
when an attempt is made to license 
private music teachers. 


South Carolina 


A similar situation arose in Flor- 
ence, South Carolina, in 1956, when 
the City Council adopted an ordi- 
nance to regulate licenses and raise 
revenues. The ordinance listed un- 
der vocations and professions, “Music 
Instructors, vocal and/or  instru- 
mental.” The local music teachers 
paid the license under protest, and 
were fortunate in securing a local 
lawyer who was sufficiently inter- 
ested in music to offer to take their 
case before the Court of Common 
Pleas, County of Florence, State of 
South Carolina, Judge G. Badger 
Baker of the Twelfth Judicial Circuit, 
presiding. 

The court found in favor of the 
music teachers, and the ruling was 
based upon the very point which Mr. 
Richard Evans had expounded in 
Tucson, i.e., that the term “teacher” 
cannot be limited exclusively to one 
who teaches in a public school. 

In closing his opinion, Judge 


Baker stated in part, “The licensing 
demanded by the ordinance is not for 
regulatory measures, but is a business 
or occupation tax.” He then pointed 
out that the enabling legislation 
which provided the legal basis for 
city councils to levy such taxes, as 
passed by the South Carolina Legis- 
lature, did exempt teachers, but in 
no way limited the definition of the 
term “teacher” to “teachers em- 
ployed in the public schools.” 

The Florence case establishes a 
legal ruling which should prove to be 
a strong defense for any group of 
teachers faced with a similar prob- 
lem. MTNA has been urging its 
members to observe most carefully 
what is going on in their own city 
halls. Teachers can cope with these 
problems successfully if they will 
unite and take positive action. 


Florida 


During February, I received a call 
from the President of the Gainesville, 
Florida, Music Teachers Association. 
The teachers there were facing a 
zoning ordinance, and asked me to 
help them. I wrote a letter in which 
I listed the essential approaches to 
protecting the private music teachers’ 
rights. 

Mrs. Ernestine J. Chipley, Presi- 
dent of the Gainesville Music Teach- 
ers Association, later wrote to tell me 
that the city authorities had retreated. 
She stated in part, “I had copies of 
the letter for each member of the 
planning board, the City Manager, 
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ERHAPS the greatest challenge 

to the teacher of piano pupils at 
grade and high school levels is to 
induce regular and effective practice. 
Parents can offer material rewards 
or threaten the withdrawal of privi- 
leges. but these are, at best, temporary 
expedients: only a teacher can so mo- 
tivate a pupil that he will establish 
and adhere to a routine from day to 
day. 

A helpful initial step toward a 
solution is to adopt a realistic atti- 
tude: how much time do pupils have 
and how much will they spend on 
practice? A sincere, dedicated teach- 
er will naturally be reluctant to com- 
promise her ideals but she may have 
to in order to get the maximum re- 
sults possible with pupils who rarely 
have the same high ideals as she. 
It is consoling to admit that if only 
the dedicated music student took les- 
sons, many teachers would be unem- 
ployed: there simply are not enough 
of such students. 


Practice Time 


a reasonable demand 
for practice time be determined? Fac- 
tual information is necessary; this 
is not to be obtained in a short time 
but complete practice records charted 
over a period of two years will be 
reliable and enlightening. The writer 
kept such records in a small com- 
munity and found that through the 
fourth grade in public school, pupils 
average 414 hours weekly; from 
fourth through eighth grades, 5 
hours. and in high school 514 to 64% 
hours. The exceptional pupils will 
practice 7 to 8 hours, the gifted ones 
who are ambitious (and exceedingly 
rare) will do as much as 18 hours. 
A lesson on which less than 414 hours 
has been spent is usually negative in 
results. 

When a reasonable norm has been 
ascertained, a teacher needs further 
understanding of what can be ex- 


How may 
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pected in the time available. Assign- 
ments which are too long bewilder 
and antagonize a pupil, too short 
ones bore him. How many scales, 
chords, and arpeggios will a pupil 
master in a year? How many studies? 
How many pages of reading? How 
many memorized pieces? How 
much transposition? How many 
weeks will a pupil work at one 
project before he needs a change? 
How many years does it take him to 
become a proficient reader, so that he 
no longer needs assignments specific- 
ally designed to develop reading skill, 
but may spend most of his time at 
the keyboard using his skills as a 
tool for expression? It is impera- 
tive, too, to consider how much a 
teacher has time to hear at the les- 
son; to assign more than can be 
covered is unwise, for most pupils 
are disappointed if not given a 
chance to play what they have prac- 
ticed. 


Achievement Records 


Exact records of each _pupil’s 
achievement can be kept on charts, 
or on individual lesson sheets in a 
notebook kept open at the lesson. 
This provides a workable foundation 
upon which to base requirements for 
pupils, both as a group and individ- 
ually. 

In the writer’s class, beginners 
cover from 150 to 200 pages of read- 
ing material in nine months. During 
the next three or four years, depend- 
ing upon capability and application, 
they concentrate on reading for four 
weeks in the fall. during which period 
each reads from 20 to 40 pages of 
material. Simultaneously, they work 
four to six weeks on special assign- 
ments to develop awareness of oft 


neglected symbols, such as_ rests, 
fingering, phrasing, and polyphonic 
lines. 

During the remainder of the year. 
the reading assignments are short 
and are chosen for their remedial 
value. This might be fingering for 
one student, time values, phrasing. 
touch, or polyphonic reading for 
others, and for still others the cor- 
rection of such faults as stumbling or 
looking at the keys too frequently. 
They practice six to eight weeks on 
one type of technique, then switch 
to something else. They will mem- 
orize two to sixteen pieces each dur- 
ing the year and master four to six 
studies. Each will play in a studio 
recital four or five times. These facts 
are listed not because they represent 
spectacular achievement, which they 
do not, but because they exemplify 
the kind of information which teach- 
ers need in order to make reasonable 
demands on their pupils. When 
goals are attainable, pupils practice 
happily and teachers are relaxed. 


Intangibles 


Much of the knowledge of her pu- 
pils as individuals which a teacher 
must have is not the tangible kind 


which can be charted. What are 
their musical endowments. _ their 
mental capacities, their emotional re- 
actions, their tastes and desires? In 
order to gauge the amount and qual- 
ity of work a student can do and to 
find the most appealing materials 
for him, the answers to these ques- 
tions are essential. Yet, how can a 
teacher discover in one short lesson 
a week what makes a student “tick”? 

Of the musical endowments, a sense 
of rhythm is perhaps most easily as- 
sessed, but a few sessions with the 
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1etronome would not be amiss, even 
vhen a_ student’s rhythmic sense 
eems to be adequate. How well can 
e double or treble his speed, how 
juickly does he sense a tempo or re- 
pond to a beat? Can he beat time 
s he listens to music? 

Determining how good his ear is 
ikes a little longer. Can he sing a 
ielody after one or two hearings? 
Joes he hear mistakes which the 
eacher injects into a piece already 
eard? Can he tell how many tones 
e is hearing? Does he correct his 
wn mistakes by ear? Can he hear 
lurred pedalling, the difference be- 
ween legato and_ staccato, and 
vhether or not a rest has been ob- 
erved? Can he sing intervals which 
ie within the scope of his musical 
xperience when he sees them in no- 
iation? Does he prefer good tone 
quality to harsh? These quick steps, 
hich may be used from time to time, 
not only deepen the teacher’s in- 
ight, but they help the pupil con- 
centrate, and may even improve the 
quality of his practice when he is 
alone. 


Tastes and Desires 


How can you discover his tastes 
and desires without wasting time 
talking? Teaching by questions is 
a most fruitful device, and is applic- 
able to pupils at all levels. The first 
time a sharp appears, the beginner 
may be asked if he sees a new sym- 
hol, and then what he thinks it means. 


§ lhe piece in which it occurs may be 


played with and without the sharp to 
find out which he likes better. A 
second year pupil may be led to dis- 
cover a mistake in rhythm when the 
teacher plays the piece correctly and 


S incorrectly. Ask him to identify the 


difference between the two perform- 
a ices, tell which is correct, and which 
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way he played it. Tone quality, 
pedaling, interpretative ideas, actu- 
ally almost every element in musical 
performance can be presented in this 
fashion, thus providing the teacher 
with insight into the pupil’s men- 
tality, musicality and imagination, 
and at the same time arousing his in- 
terest and concentration. Moreover, 
it creates an atmosphere of warm 
camaraderie in which the pupil’s con- 
fidence expands. Music study then 
becomes gratifying, not ruined by the 
frustrating, distasteful reactions as- 
sociated with criticism. 


Habit 

As every teacher knows, pupils may 
enjoy the lesson period and they may 
love music and yet be sluggards about 
practicing. How can pupils be moti- 
vated to work? Habit is a powerful 
weapon; the practice habit must be 
implanted and nurtured. Parent and 
pupil should both know in terms of 
minutes and hours what is the ac- 
ceptable minimum. If possible, it 
is wise to begin lessons a few weeks 
before school starts when youngsters 
are refreshed and while they have 
plenty of time. My records show 
that the habit carried over into the 
school term. 

Practice time must be rewarding 
to the pupil in terms of inner satis- 
faction. Therein lies the danger of 
demanding too much. The pupil en- 
joys mastering a problem if it is not 
impossibly difficult for him. He likes 
variety but not too much of it so 
there should not be too many items 
in his assignment. 

Pupils respond well to projects 
such as a month of concentration on 
reading with a minimum of prepara- 
tion of repertoire, then a period de- 
voted to reading and analyzing 
sonatinas and sonatas for musical 


content, a switch from scales to trans- 
position, a period of a few weeks de- 
voted to increasing speed or improv- 
ing phrasing, or listening for tone 
quality. They like to be given time 
to absorb one thing, but they also 
enjoy a change of pace. Planning 
a year’s teaching with this approach 
in mind is fascinating and creative. 

Pupils are more comfortable when 
they understand exactly what they 
are supposed to do. Vague direc- 
tions to “review” are worse than use- 
less; rather, every piece should be 
assigned with attention focused on 
specific jobs to be done. If it is go- 
ing to need several weeks of work, 
the pupil will be less likely to tire of 
it if each successive assignment calls 
for a different approach. 


Supervised Practice 


Pupils must be trained to know 
when their work is satisfactory. This 
involves the most difficult of all 
skills: hearing one’s own perform- 
ance. In this connection may be 
mentioned the most valuable trick in 
the teacher's bag; supervised prac- 
tice. If the required daily stint is 
fifty minutes, it is most helpful for 
the pupil to have one period of that 
length, practicing with the teacher, 
preferably early in the year. Parents 
are happy to pay for these if they 
have confidence in the teacher; 
sometimes they request addiitonal 
ones. Little talking is done; as he 
works, the pupil is helped to concen- 
trate by being asked, “Did you do 
that right?” Instinctively pupils 
modestly answer, “I don’t know.” 
All too often, they are not only 
modest, but truthful. However, they 
learn very quickly that teacher is de- 
lighted to agree when they recognize 
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"THIS Subject Area Section, or- 

ganized in 1951-52, is the first 
autonomous group to be created 
within the framework of MTNA and 
the only national organization for 
teachers of Theory and Composition 
in the United States. Since its incep- 
tion, the original objectives, stated 
in the constitution, “the collection 
and dissemination of information on 
all aspects of theory and composi- 
tion,” have been reliable guides for 
progress in the realization of these 
goals. 

Announcement in this issue of a 
Publication Committee marks the be- 
ginning of what may become a sig- 
nificant activity for this organiza- 
tion. Sponsored by MTNA, the mem- 
bers of this Committee will work 
closely with the Executive Committee 
of the Theory-Composition Subject 
Area Section and the Editorial offices 
of American Music Teacher on a spe- 
cific project—the study of unpub- 
lished writing submitted to them to 
find pertinent material suitable for 
publication in a series of distin- 
guished monographs. 

Background of experience with the 
organization and purpose of this 
Subject Area Section, extensive train- 
ing in a variety of fields in various 
places in this country and abroad, 
professional associations, honors 
and accomplishments of a high order 
are represented in the members of this 
committee recently appointed by 
Helen L. Gunderson, Louisiana State 
University, Chairman, MTNA The- 
ory-Composition Subject Area Sec- 
tion. 

The Publications Committee will 
be headed by Dr. Charles Garland, 
professor of theory and composition, 
at the University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. A former vice-chair- 
man of this section, he has also been 
chairman since 1955 of a temporary 
publications committee engaged in an 
exploratory study of possibilities for 
this section. He is a native of Ne- 
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braska, and holds undergraduate and 
graduate degrees from the University 
of Kentucky, Eastman School of Mu- 
sic, and Iowa State University. His 
compositions include many works for 
both small and large media. 

Other members of the committee 
include Dr. H. Owen Reed, Acting 
Head of the School of Music, Michi- 
gan State University; Dr. Albert Seay, 
professor of history and theory at 
Colorado College; and Dr. Dika New- 
lin, Head of the Music Department 
at Drew University in Madison, New 
Jersey. 

Dr. H. Owen Reed, who has been 
the second National Chairman of 
this section, will return to his regu- 
lar duties this fall as Chairman of the 
Department of Theory and Composi- 
tion at Michigan State University. 
A native of Missouri, his university 
training for undergraduate and grad- 
uate degrees at the University of Mis- 
souri, Louisiana State University. 
and the Eastman School of Music was 
followed by additional study with 
Roy Harris and Bohuslav Martinu at 
the Berkshire Music Center. Dr. 
Reed is the composer of published 
and unpublished works for various 
media. “La Fiesta Mexicana,” a bril- 
liant Folk-Symphony for Concert 
Band, was written in Mexico under 
the terms of a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship. Several published texts for ele- 
mentary and advanced theory courses 
have had wide acceptance. 

Dr. Albert Seay of Colorado Col- 
lege, Colorado Springs, is founder 
and general editor of the Colorado 
College Music Press, Chairman of the 
Rocky Mountain Section of the Amer- 
ican Musicological Society, and a re- 
gional editor of the Yale Journal of 
Theory. A native of Kentucky, he 
obtained his B.M. in Bassoon, and 
B.A. in Latin at Murray State Col- 
lege in Kentucky. Graduate degrees 
obtained in composition at Louisiana 
State University, and in Musicology 
at Yale University were followed by 
further study at the Paris Conserva- 
tory, Paris, France. Awarded a post- 
doctoral Fulbright Fellowship, he 
spent last year studying in Florence, 
Italy. In addition to publications of 
older music in this country, and re- 


cordings of old music made in 
France, Dr. Seay has had many mu- 
sicological articles published in lead- 
ing American, French, and Italian 
Journals. Several books on musico- 
logical subjects are now in the press 
to be published soon under distin- 
guished auspices. 

Dr. Dika Newlin, composer, 
pianist, and writer, organized a mu- 
sic department at Drew University in 
Madison, New Jersey, in 1952. Born 
in Oregon, she moved while very 
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Methods of 
Increasing Membership 


by Virginia France 


Membership Vice President 


HE best way to get new members 

is to put as many people to work 
at the job as can be found. One 
overall chairman in every state needs 
to use the same plan. He sets up 
his own schedule with competition 
being the incentive toward action. 
The annual state convention brings to 
light the work accomplished with 
honor to his committee. 

In time, with all the states going 
about their music business, dem- 
monstrating good will toward others, 
seeking to enlarge the horizon of 
teachers, we shall find MTNA the 
illustrious meeting ground for all 
teachers and our great potential, our 
students. There is no reason for any 
teacher in our United States not be- 
ing interested in our Association, if, 
by being a member of the National 
Association, a teacher can be given 
the incentive to form a more intimate 
group of neighboring teachers. This 
places the responsibility for increas- 
ing the membership squarely upon 
the shoulders of every member of 
our National Association, and gives 
us all a practical and beneficial work- 
ing plan to put into force. 

Once a local group is banded to- 
gether, the ways and means are much 
the same all over. Work at it, watch 
it grow, and enjoy the fun of associ- 
ating with colleagues. 
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So, as for practical suggestions 
for enlarging our overall picture, let 
us moye to the local scene. Here are 
five rewarding suggestions: 

1. Person to person contact heads 

the list for recruiting new mem- 

bers. 

2. Group presentation of worth- 

while values for membership par- 

ticipation. 


3. Association programs, present- 


ing students of all members. 

4. Publicity. 

5. Civie responsibility. 

All of us know teachers who are 
not members of the Association. It 
becomes our obligation to talk to 
these teachers about the Association, 
and to use our friendship to persuade 
them to become members. 


Live Events 


Wherever there is a group organ- 
ized, be it local or state, projects are 
being carried on which are raising 
the standards of the teaching of the 
area. Be sure that each year live 
events are sponsored, that the group 
may not fail in its purpose. + 

The Student Membership plan and 
the Piano Teachers Workshops are 
two important projects available to 
you through MTNA. Invite teach- 
ers outside the Association to at- 
tend. These teachers may become 
interested and seek membership. 
Show these guest teachers courtesy, 
first of all, and that we invite their 
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membership. Demonstrate that the 
Music Teachers National Association 
is a healthy, friendly, democratic 
group, happy to welcome all who are 
engaged in the work of teaching mu- 
sic to the Youth of America. 

Ask your students to invite their 
young friends to the programs. The 
result could well be more teachers 
for our membership, because of chil- 
dren who admire the performance of 
other children, whose teacher is a 
member of the Association. 

So, by being hospitable, you may 
have been the means of bringing in 
more members. Remember, teachers 
may need to study more, get out of 
a rut, brush up on their training; 
they will, when confronted with the 
evidence. 

Programs composed of students of 
many teachers are always “proving 
grounds.” 

Publicity—see to it that regular 
publicity is given all activities, using 
the local newspapers, school papers, 
church papers, and printed programs. 
Never fail to acknowledge your 
membership and_ affiliation with 
MTNA asa group. When you attend 
the convention, be sure you get a 
“write up.” 

Advertising is a most potent factor 
in success. Mention MTNA in your 
advertisement and on your card, as 
well as your own State and Local As- 
sociation. 

Remember what TV is doing for 
its highly advertised products. 

Much publicity is currently in our 
papers about math and science pro- 
grams. Toot your own horn—do 
not hide your talents under a bushel 
—be civic minded—show your town 
that music will fit in everywhere—go 
along with help and cooperation. 

Do not overlook the fact that we 
still have a large potential in the 
colleges and universities, who are 
withholding their wealth of value by 
not participating in their local area 
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by Esther Rennick 
and Rebecca S. White 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
STATES 


October 12-13, Morningside College, Sioux City 

October 12-14, Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing 

October 25, Marsh Fine Arts Building, Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg 

November 2-3, State Teachers College, Salisbury 

November 6-8, Northeastern Louisiana State College, Monroe 

November 7-8, University of South Dakota, Vermillion 

November 10-11, Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln 

November 16-18, Student Union Building, Arizona State College, 
Tempe 

November 20-21, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond 

November, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 

Fall, 1958, Jacksonville 

February 24, 1959, Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City 


NATIONAL 
February 24-28, 1959, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Missouri 


INCE the serious accident of our 
President, Mrs. Anne Kilgore, we 
have coasted along on one cylinder 
thereby proving what a very impor- 
tant person the president of a pro- 


fessional organization is. Certainly 
// we now know that a president is the 


Lj, pivot around which the membership 
4 revolves. 

At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors we elected a new slate of 
officers. Our new President is Dr. 
W. H. Rowand who heads the Music 


ALABAMA MTA OFFICERS 


Department at the University of 
Alabama. The Vice Presidents are 
Roy McAllister, University of Ala- 
bama; Mrs. Sadie Murray, Birming- 
ham College of Music; Hugh Thom- 
as, Birmingham Conservatory of 
Music; and Mrs. Alma Hall of Bir- 
mingham. The Secretary is Mrs. Re- 
becca White, Alexander City; Treas- 
urer, Louise Bell, Tuscaloosa; Dean, 
Hubert Liverman, head of Music De- 
partment, Auburn; Consultant, Emer- 
son Van Cleave, State Supervisor of 
Music, Montgomery; Editor, Esther 
Rennick, Birmingham; Chairman of 
the Advisory Board, Dr. Arthur 
Fraser, head of the Music Depart- 
ment, Alabama College, Montevallo. 
Other members of the board include 
Dr. Rowand, Mr. Van Cleave, Walter 
Mason, Mrs. Philip Spier, and Dr. 
George Koski. 

A letter came to my desk from one 
of Alabama’s finest piano teachers 
which inspired me. Perhaps many 
older teachers feel that membership 
in MTNA is not important after 
teaching music forty or fifty years, 
but to Mrs. W. L. Elam, Morris, Ala- 
bama it is very important. She 
writes: 


Left to right: Wilbur H. Rowand, President; Mrs. J. M. Murray, Second Vice President; Mrs. Rebecca S. White, Sec- 


retary; Mrs. Louise S. Bell, Treasurer; Hugh Thomas, Third Vice President; Hubert Liverman, Dean; Mrs. Alma S. Hall, 
Fourth Vice President; and Roy McAllister, First Vice President. 
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ROBERT WHITFORD 
PIANO METHODS 


represent the greatest change in the art 
of piano education in the past 100 years. 


Robert Whitford CLASSIC Piano Method 
Books | to 8 — $1.60 each 


Robert Whitford MODERN Piano Method 


ooks | to 5 — $2.00 eact 


Robert Whitford College Level a 
eyboard Technic Course — 
Piano Pedaling Course — $2. O 
Music Interpretation Counce — $2.50 


If your dealer cannot supply you—Write 
Robert Whitford Publications 
Dept. A, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fia. 


Send now for a Free copy of 
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They Love Their 
MUSIC CLASSES 
taught the 
KEYBOARD JR 
way! 


Children respond eagerly, partici- 
pate enthusiastically, learn to love 
music as never before—when they 
use America’s outstanding maga- 
zines for Music Appreciation in 
their classes. And you, their teach- 
er, enjoy the rewarding experience 
that comes from a job well done. 


All this happens because our 
magazines give you: 


Up-to-the-minute musical events, 
skillfully and interestingly blended 
with the history and theory of 
music 


Recorded listening lessons, co- 
ordinated with each monthly issue 


Teacher editions filled with de- 
tailed and inspiring lesson plans. 


Published monthly, October 
through May, in two editions: 
Elementary (Grades 4-6), Inter- 
mediate (Junior and Sener High). 
Group subscriptions (5 or more of 
one edition) only 55c per student 
per year. 


Order today, or write for free 
sample copies and our record 
catalog. 


KEYBOARD JR 


the magazine for music appreciation 
Dept. AMT 
1346 Chapel St., New Haven 11, Conn. 
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“It is with deepest regret that I 
will not be able to be with you at 
any of the Alabama Music Teach- 
er’s Association meetings this Spring. 
My health does not permit me doing 
anything outside my home. [ still 
teach here at home, and enjoy read- 
ing the magazine and knowing what 
the association is accomplishing. 

“I am seventy-three years old and 
have 25 pupils. When I am teach- 
ing my age doesn’t seem to matter. 
I enjoy my teaching so very much. 
Wishing each of the members the 
greatest success, | am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. W. L. Elam.” 
> DS f 

The annual workshop for piano 
teachers under the sponsorship of the 
Alabama Music Teachers Association 
was held in the new air-conditioned 
Music and Speech Building at the 
University of Alabama, June 13-14, 
1958. 

Greetings by Dean Martin ten 
Hoor, Dean of the College of Arts & 
Sciences were extended to over one 
hundred teachers from Alabama and 
neighboring states. 

An excellent program arranged by 
First Vice President Roy McAllister 
and the President Dr. Wilbur H. 
Rowand was presented. Among the 
interesting topics discussed were: 
Rhythmic Reading—Mr. Hugh Thom- 
as, Birmingham Southern College: 
Keyboard Harmony and Memoriza- 
tion—Mr. Hubert Liverman, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute; A New 
Look at Old Teaching Materials— 
Mr. Roy McAllister, University of 
Alabama; Professional Conduct— 
Mr. Hugh Thomas; Pedalling—Mr. 
Roy McAllister; New Teaching Ma- 
terial—Mrs. Ida T. Truss, Birming- 
ham; Technique—Mr. Roy McAl- 
lister; Sight Reading—Miss Virginia 
Stiles, Huntingdon College. 

One of the most helpful features 
on the program was a_ panel, 
“Pieces with a Purpose.” Teachers 
who played and illustrated these num- 
bers were: Mrs. Mary Carolyn 
Greene, Mrs. J. M. Murray, Mrs. Alma 
S. Hall, and Mr. Forrest Robinson. 

The members of the Workshop had 
the privilege of hearing the fifteenth 
annual concert of the Music Camp 
with participating students from all 
over the state. Numbers were pre- 
sented by the All State Band, Orches- 
tra, and Chorus, and also by six 
piano soloists. The quality of the 
performance was excellent and 
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(HANDEL BICENTENNIAL) 


For many years a favorite gift every- 
where in the music world, of beauty 
and utility throughout the new year 

. and a permanent souvenir after- 
ward. 


a gift of beauty... 


On each two-week calendar page 
for 1959 is a superb reproduction of 
various musical manuscripts by and 
works of art concerned exclusively with 
George Frederick Handel (1685- 
1759). Some of the reproductions of 
Handel's manuscripts include excerpts 
from his oratorios “Messiah” and 
“Israel in Egypt" and the opera 
"Serse", the Dettingen Anthem, an 
Italian solo cantata, the Royal "Fire- 
works Music", an organ concerto, a 
sonata for violin and continuo, and a 
sonata for harpsichord, The art repro- 
ductions from various countries, de- 
picting Handel from his early youth 
until 1759, include the media of en- 
graving, miniature, oil painting, terra- 
cotta and marble sculpture, and the 
Roubiliac monument in Westminster 
Abbey. As always, the traditional 
Peters Edition green cover encloses 
superior paper, beautifully printed. 


a gift of utility... 


The reverse side of each page also 
lists important musical events associ- 
ated with each day of the year. Birth 
and death dates of composers, con- 
ductors, concert artists and other per- 
sonalities, first performances of musi- 
cal classics, founding dates of leading 
schools and orchestras . . . valuable 
in planning anniversary programs and 
for many other purposes. This informa- 
tion is accurately compiled and regu- 
larly brought up to date. 


Advance orders accepted now for the 


PETERS EDITION MUSIC CALENDAR 
FOR 1959 


Publication date: September 1958 
Limited Edition Price: 2.50 
With a minimum order received for FIVE 
Peters Edition Music Calendars for 1959 


one additional Music Calendar will be 
included without charge. 


The new Fall 1958 Peters Edition Cata- 
logues for CHORAL—VOCAL—OR- 
GAN — PIANO MUSIC — INSTRU- 
MENTAL—CHAMBER—ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC now available without charge 


on request from: 


C, F, PETERS CORPORATION 
373 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








showed real progress. Directors of 
this program were: Carleton Butler, 
Band: Roland Johnson, Orchestra; 
Roy McAllister, Piano; and William 


Steven, Voice. 
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by Janice McCurnin 


HE tentative program of the Ari- 
zona State Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation annual convention to be held 
November 16-18, 1958, in the Student 
Union Building, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona is as follows: 
Sunday, November 16 
2:30 p.m. 
Registration. 
3:00 p.m. 
Concert: Madrigal Singers, 
State College, Tempe. Mr. 
Scoular, Director. 


Arizona 
David 


3:30 p.m. 
Lecture: “The Baroque in Music”, Dr. 
Alden Buker, Tempe. 


like finding buried treasure 


A TREASURY 
of PIANO T 


PIECES 
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50 brand new numbers written for modern 
children about subjects which will interest 
them. All done by established composers 


and arrangers. See Them At Your Dealers. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
619 West 54th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 


:30 p.m. 

Concert: Viola dAmore, Recorder, 
Violin and Harpsichord—Miles and 
Nadine Dresskell, Tempe. 

:30 p.m. 

Dinner. 

730 p.m. 

Concert: Brass Choir, University of 
Arizona, Dr. George Lotzenhiser, Di- 
rector. “Shrine of the Ages Choir”, 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Mr. 
Millard Kenney, Director. 


Monday, November 17 
730 a.m. 
Registration. 
700 a.m. 
General Session. Introduction of New 
Outline of Piano Study presented by 
Dr. O. M. Hartzell, University of Ari- 
zona, Chairman of Committee. 
Exhibit of materials listed in Outline. 
10:00 a.m. 
Coffee Break. 
10:15 a.m, 
Panel: “Baroque Music for Strings, 
Brass and Woodwinds”, Dr. Victor 
Bauman, Phoenix Junior College, 
Leader. 
12:30 p.m. 
Lunch. 
2:00 p.m. 
Concert: Vocal solos by Handel and 
Purcell with harpsichord accompani- 
ment, Mr. Marion Smith with Nadine 
Dresskel! at the harpsichord. 
2:30 p.m. 
Panel: “Baroque Music for Voice”, 
Miss Marquerite Ough, University Of 
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Arizona, Leader. 

4:00 p.m. 
Opera (to be announced), 
State College at Tempe. 


Arizona 


:30 p.m. 

Banquet. 

:30 p.m. 

Concert: Rosalyn Tureck, Concert 
Series, Arizona State College at Tempe. 


Tuesday, November 18 
730 a.m. 
Final Business Session. 
700 a.m. 
Lecture: “Symbolism in Bach’s Music”, 
Professor James Anthony, University 
of Arizona. 


10:00 a.m. 
Lecture-Demonstration: “Teaching of 
the Bach Inventions”, Rosalyn Tureck. 
11:00 a.m. 
Piano Panel: Winifred Knight, Tucson, 
Leader. 
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HE Florida State Music Teachers 
Association held its twenty-third 
annual convention jointly with the 
second biennial convention of the 
Southern Division of the Music 
Teachers National Association, Sun- 
day through Wednesday, February 
9-12, 1958, on the campus and in the 
School of Music Building of the Flor- 
ida State University at Tallahassee. 
This somewhat unusual arrange- 
ment grew out of action taken at the 
last annual convention held in the 
fall of 1956 with the intention of 
avoiding two MTA conventions in 
the state only three months apart, 
and of making possible a greater 
musical experience and an enlarged 
camaraderie for the state member- 
ship. The Florida Composers’ League, 
which customarily holds its annual 
symposium in March. arranged to 
hold its symposium this year immedi- 
ately preceding these events, on Fri- 
day and Saturday, February 7th and 
8th. Mrs. Merle Sargent of Miami, 
immediate past president of FSMTA 
and president of the MTNA South- 
ern Division, was largely responsible 
for bringing about this tripartite 


by Howard Wilson 
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neeting. Needless to relate, the 
enefits to everyone concerned were 
nealculable. 

Dr. Karl O. Kuersteiner, dean of 
he School of Music at Florida State 
Iniversity and immediate past presi- 
‘ent of MTNA, Eugene Crabb (FSU) 
nd Owen F. Sellers (FSU), presi- 
lent of FSMTA were the convention 
hairmen and were assisted by the 
ntire faculty of the School of Mu- 
ic. Miss Mary Winslow (FSU) was 
n charge of hospitality, hostesses, 
nd monitors. A most enjoyable 
eature of hospitality was the avail- 
bility of coffee, tea, and snacks in 
ie faculty lounge of the Music 
chool. Thomas Wright, FSU TV 
ducational Director, was in charge 
f daily programs of convention 
ighlights and personalities. 


Sunday Program 


On Sunday afternoon a chamber 
\usic program sponsored by Epsi- 
on Iota Chapter, Phi Mu Alpha and 
the MTNA-FSU student chapter fea- 
tured the FSU Woodwind Quintet, 
Nancy Fowler, director, and Phyllis 
Kappeport, pianist of the FSU fac- 
ulty. Later in the afternoon Mrs. 
Sargent was guest of honor at the 
Council of State and Local Presidents 
supper meeting. Following the eve- 
ning concert by the duPont Manual 
High School Orchestra of Louisville, 
Kentucky, a reception was given by 
the Tallahassee Music Teachers, Pat 
Hatcher, President, with Mrs. Ruth 
Rigsby in charge. 

At the opening general session on 
Monday morning, at which Mrs. 
Sargent presided, Dr. Kuersteiner 
presented the address of welcome and 
'r. Robert Strozier, President of 
‘lorida State University, spoke. Her- 
1ann Gunter, Jr. (FSU) led the au- 

ience in the national anthem and a 
pecial musical program was given 
'y the FSU Brass Choir, William 
‘ramer, director. The Brass Choir 
j resented another program at the 
‘nal adjournment on Wednesday. 

On Monday Miss Merle Holloway, 

ampa, presided at the Senior Piano 

eeting and spoke on “Workshop 
‘tutlines for Senior Pianists”. At the 
egional and Folk Music meeting 

r. Wiley Housewright (FSU) spoke 
‘a “Music as an Expression of the 
i arly Florida Settlers.” At the Ele- 
rentary Theory meeting Rebecca 
1 odenberg and Mary Reeder (FSU), 
cid Julia Moseley and David 


» 


)itchell of Tampa participated in a 
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discussion demonstration of “The 
Integration of Theory with Piano 
Study.” 

At the musicology meeting Dr. Lee 
Rigsby (FSU) and Harold Luce 
(FSU) spoke on “The Polyphonic 
Requiem Mass.” At the Junior 
Piano meeting Mrs. Kathleen John- 
son, Stetson University, presided. 

At the School Music meeting Miss 
Lilla Belle Pitts, visiting professor at 
FSU, reminisced on her music life 
and experience. Music at this ses- 
sion was presented by the Stetson 
University Trio, Frances Buxton, 
violin, Eleanor Leek, ’cello and Roger 
Cushman, piano. Robert Sedore 
(FSU) was chairman of the sessions 
conducted by Dr. Joseph Mady of 
Interlochen. At the evening concert 
the University Singers (FSU), Dr. 
Housewright, director, and the FSU 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Sedore, 
conductor, presented a performance 
of Carmina Burana by Carl Orff. 
Mrs. Tom Butler, Sarasota, presided 
at a dinner meeting of local presi- 
dents. 

On Tuesday Miss Pitts was the 
speaker at the second general session. 
The musical program was given by 
pre-college students, among whom 
were Martha and Florence Reaves, 
violinists, whose teachers are Mrs. 


Now complete! | 


The ADA RICHTER PIANO COURSE 
for The Older Beginner 


C. W. Reaves, Gainesville and Ed- 
ward Preodor, University of Florida; 
and Donald Moore, pianist, a pupil 
of Walter Charmbury, Winter Park. 

At the Contemporary Music meet- 
ing Dr. John Boda (FSU) was a 
member of the panel discussing 
“Contemporary Music—Today and 
Tomorrow.” Robert Hufstader, Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park, was Chair- 
man and presided at the Church Mu- 
sic and Organ meeting. 

At the Music in Therapy meeting 
Donald E. Michel (FSU) spoke on 
“Professional Requirements of the 
Music Therapist”, Robert Glotzbach 
(FSU) spoke on “The Teaching of 
Functional Piano” and the FSU stu- 
dent Woodwind Quintet, Nancy 
Fowler, director, performed. Edward 
Kilenyi (FSU) led a _ discussion 
demonstration of the Sonata in C, Op 
111, Beethoven and gave a formal per- 
formance of the entire Ruralia 
Hungarica by Dohnanyi. 

Dr. Howard Wilson (FSU) was 
chairman at a program of contem- 
porary music by members of the 
Southeastern Composers League 
which included a Sonatine for Clari- 
net and Piano by Dr. Boda per- 
formed by Gomer Pound (FSU) and 
the composer. 

George Booker (FSU) was in 


With the release of Book III this outstanding 
Course for “The Older Beginner” is now com- 


plete. 


From teachers who are now using Books I & II: 


“My older beginners are progressing so rapidly” 


“The material is so clearly presented” 


“A ten year old pupil shows remarkable progress” 


“My pupils are so interested since they 


began using the books” 


BOOK I-—$1.25 « BOOK II-—$1.50 ¢ BOOK III—$1.50 


See the complete Course for THE EARLY BEGINNER 
and THE OLDER BEGINNER at your dealer. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 
619 West 54th Street 
New York 19, New York 





charge of arrangements for the ban- 
quet at which there were some three 
hundred people. Dr. Rudolf Ganz 
was the toastmaster. Dr. Duane 
Haskell, MTNA _ president, spoke. 
Among the guests of honor were Dr. 
Ernst von Dohnanyi (FSU) and S. 
Turner Jones, Executive Secretary of 
MTNA. Madame Anna _ Kaskas 
(FSU), mezzo-soprano, gave a short 
recital accompanied by Dr. Boda. At 
the conclusion of the banquet Dr. 
Ganz and Dr. Dohnanyi were pre- 
sented citations by the Southern Di- 
Vision. 

On Wednesday John Spratt (FSU) 
served as a judge for the quiz in mu- 
sic theory and history given to se- 
lected students of FSU and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Betty Jane 
Grimm (FSU) presided at the Voice 
meeting. 

The FSU Percussion Ensemble, 
Ramon Meyer, conductor performed 
Sketches in Sound by Mr. Meyer as 
part of a program of music during 
the Wind and Percussion meeting. 
Mr. Meyer and Mr. Cramer partici- 
pated in a panel discussion of “Prob- 
lems Associated with Teaching Ad- 
vanced Winds and Percussion.” 

At the final general session, Dr. 
Kuersteiner reported on “The MTNA 
Piano Teachers Workshop Plan.” 

At the two luncheon-business meet- 
ings the following actions were 
taken: 

(1) The state dues were raised 
from two to three dollars; the na- 
tional dues assessment of three dol- 
lars was made a part of the state by- 
laws. 


(2) A gift of five hundred dollars 
was made to the Claude A. Almand 
Memorial Fund of Stetson Univer- 
sity. Dr. Almand, prior to his death, 
was Dean of Music at Stetson and 
second vice president of the Florida 
Music Teachers Association, The 
fund has been established to promote 
the composition of sacred music. 

(3) Honorary membership was be- 
stowed upon Dr. Lyman Pryor, di- 
rector of the Jacksonville College of 
Music and a charter member of 
FMTA. 

(4) A new slate of officers was 
elected for the next biennium: Dr. 
A. A. Beecher, Dean of Music and 
Art, University of Florida, President; 
Mrs. Lucille Wooten Sellars, War- 
rington, First Vice President; Mrs. 
Thomas Butler, Sarasota, Second 
Vice President; Miss Sue Mullins, 
Jacksonville, Third Vice President; 
Mrs. Bernice Hack, Gainesville, Cor- 
responding Secretary; Miss Julia 
Moseley, Limona, Recording Secre- 
tary; and Mr. R. E. L. Chumbley, 
Miami, Treasurer. 

(5) The next annual convention 
will be held in Jacksonville during 
the fall of 1958. 

Dr. James Christian Pfohl, director 
of the Transylvania Music Camp, 
Brevard, North Carolina, and con- 
ductor of the Jacksonville Symphony 
Orchestra was the guest-consultant at 
the annual symposium of the Florida 
Composers’ League, Dr. John Boda, 
President. The opening event was a 
panel discussion on contemporary 
music. Dr. Pfohl, Dr. Lee Rigsby 
(FSU), Carlisle Floyd (FSU), com- 
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Standing, left to right: R. E. L. Chumbley, Treasurer; Bernice Hack, Corres- 
ponding Secretary; Julia Moseley, Recording Secretary, and Sue Mullins, 
Third Vice President. Seated, left to right: Mrs. Thomas Butler, Second Vice 
President; A. A. Beecher, President; and Lucille Wooten Sellers, First Vice 


President. 
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poser of the Music Critics Award 
opera “Susannah” and _ Frederic 
Youngfelt, University of Miami con 
stituted the panel with Dr. Lewis 
Pankaskie acting as moderator. 

On Friday evening a concert of 
solo and chamber works was pre 
sented. The following composers 
were represented: Joyce Cayard, Tal 
lahassee; Russell Danburg, Univer 
sity of Florida; Doris Strong, White 
Springs; Stephen Park, University o! 
Tampa; Lenore Johanson, Miami: 
John Boda, (FSU), Didier Graeffe 
University of Florida; Ruth Day 
Lakeland; Guerney Kennedy, Talla 
hassee; and Howard Wilson (FSU) 

On Saturday morning Dr. Pfoh 
acted as adjudicator for the College 
division of the student composers 
contest. Cash awards were won by 
Charles Rowden and Ellen Taafe 
students at FSU, and by William Cal 
houn, a student at Stetson University 

The final program on Saturday 
evening comprised larger chamber 
works by Larry Zingale, Thomas Mc- 
Mullen, and Harold Schiffman of 
Tallahassee, and Frederic Youngfelt 
University of Miami, and orchestra! 
works by Patrick Johnson and 
Charles Barrick of Tallahassee, and 
John Boda of FSU. 

The new officers of the League are: 
Lenore Johanson, President; Harold 
Schiffman, Vice President; Henry 
Gregor, Secretary- Treasurer; and 
Stephen Park, Executive Secretary. 
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by A. J. Fiilmore 


NE of the most successful one- 

day gatherings of the Michigan 
Music Teachers Association was the 
Spring Meeting held at Midland 
April 7, 1958, with the Midlanc 
County Music Teachers Associatior 
as host. A record-breaking attend 
ance proved that MMTA’ers had re 
membered the hospitality of the Mid 
land group from previous meetings 
An outstanding program and othe: 


events had been planned by Mrs 
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Henrietta D. Moeller, Program 
Chairman, and Mrs. Cora Pollard, 
General Chairman. 

After the coffee hour and opening 
session, a recital was presented by 
Mattie Willis, soprano, accompanied 
by Mrs. Arbury Williamson. The 
morning forum was given over to a 
discussion and performance of Bach’s 
15 Two Part Inventions by John S. 
Richardson, of Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Winners in the MMTA 1958 
State Piano Auditions were then 
heard in a brief program. 

Post-luncheon forums 
theory and voice. A musical inter- 
lude by Virginia Dent, violinist, and 
Evelyn Vosburgh, pianist, was fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion on con- 
temporary music, with Robert Hord 
of the University of Michigan as 
moderator. A tour of Midland’s 
famed churches and a buffet supper 
concluded the day’s schedule. 


were on 
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A Piano Teachers Workshop spon- 
sored by MMTA was held at Berrien 
Springs on May 22. The facilities of 
Emmanuel Missionary College were 
made available by Dr. Paul Hamel, 
Chairman of the Department of Mu- 
sic, and the college students were ex- 
cused from music classes to attend 
the workshop sessions. 

Myrtle Merrill, State Piano Chair- 
man, arranged a program of interest 
to the future teachers as well as to 
those already teaching. Subjects 
considered included certification of 
music teachers, the economic prob- 
lems of a teacher, new material for 
teaching, the beginning piano lesson 
and its problems, and studio manage- 
ment, and the ethics of teaching. Tak- 
ing part were Vera Lewis, Lansing: 
Henrietta D. Moeller, Detroit; Olive 
Parks, Battle Creek; and Lucille Har- 
rison and Tresse Craichen, Battle 
Creek. A “Musical Potpourri” was 
presented by students from the Col- 
lege. 

A new venture of the Association 
is the MMTA Vacation Assembly to 
be held at the National Music Camp, 
Interlochen, Michigan, July 23-25, 
1958. Members are looking forward 
to the opportunity of meeting with 
ind learning from the fine Camp 
staff representing college music de- 
partments from all over the country, 
in addition to the experience of hear- 
ing and meeting the next generation 
f American musicians. 

There will be a final panel discus- 
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sion at which an evaluation of the en- 
tire session will be made. Members 
are also anticipating a few of the 
scenic and recreational features of 
the Northern Michigan area along 
with their workshop activities. Much 
credit is due Mrs. Olive Parkes, 
MMTA President, and Dr. Frank 
Stillings, Executive Secretary, for 
their part in setting up this event. 


Fall Convention 

Plans have been announced for the 
Fall Convention to be held at East 
Lansing, October 12-14, 1958. Head- 
quarters will be Kellogg Center, on 
the campus of Michigan State Uni- 
versity. General Chairman is Dr. 
Roy Underwood, Head of the Music 
Department at the University. Mrs. 
Henrietta D. Moeller, First Vice 
President of MMTA, is planning the 
program. 

The July issue of THe MicHican 
Music TEACHER marked the end of 
its third year of existence. This little 
publication has filled a long-felt need 
for a regularly issued newsletter. 
Anyone interested in receiving back 
issues please address: Albert Fill- 
more, Editor, 5535 John R. Avenue, 
Detroit 3, Michigan. AAA 








Lutton Music 
Personnel Service 


and 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Music Department) 


We serve public schools, 
colleges, universities, and 
conservatories, by provid- 
ing qualified music per- 
sonnel. 


MAY WE SERVE 
YOU? 
When you need a music teacher 


Write — Wire — Phone 


LUTTON MUSIC 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Room 400 
64 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone HArrison 7-1279 


C. A, Lutton B. Lutton 
Manager Asst. Manager 





HOSTS FOR MUSIC EVENTS 





Owen Sellers, left, then President of the Florida State Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and John Boda, President of the Florida Composers League, welcome 
participants to two big music events at Florida State University: the annual 
meeting of the League, February 7-8, and the biennial convention of the 
Southern Division of the Music Teachers National Association, February 9-12. 
Both Sellers and Boda are professors in the FSU School of Music, and both 


performed at the two events. 








PIANO TEACHERS 


Thrill your students with these NEW 
ARRANGEMENTS of the CLASSICS 
that SOUND RICH, full and brilliant 
—yet are EASY TO PLAY. Titles 
include concertos by GRIEG, RACH- 
MANINOFF and TSCHAIKOWSKY, 
CHOPIN Polonaise, PUCCINI Mu- 
setta's Waltz, etc. 


On display at your dealer 


For a free sample copy write to: 


CLAIRE MUSIC COMPANY 
P,. O. Box 117, Corona 68, N. Y. 











The frank, startling autobiog- 
raphy of a famous pianist— 
how, as a child, she was beaten 
into becoming a prodigy by a 
tyrannical father ... how, as 
an adult, she freed herself to 
return successfully to the con- 
cert stage. 


RUTH 
SLENCZYNSKA’S 


Written with 
Louis Biancolli 


“Intensely dramatic as it unveils the 
rancors of a strange household and 
fascinating as it traces the growth 
of a remarkable talent.” 

—N.Y. World-Telegram & Sun 


“Not only musically absorbing but a 
brave human document.” 


—N.Y. Herald Tribune 


A fascinating book for music 
teachers, parents, students, and 
everyone interested in music, 


$3.95 at all booksellers, or direct from 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 8-RX-0, Garden City, New York 


CONSULTANT FOR FLORIDA 
COMPOSERS LEAGUE 


Dr. James Chris- 
tian Pfohl, Direc- 
tor of the Tran- 
sylvania Music 
Camp, Brevard, 
North Carolina, 
and conductor of 
the Jacksonville, 
Florida, Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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by Roger Phelps 
EADLINING the fourth annual 


convention of the Mississippi Mu- 
sic Teachers Association to be held 
in Hattiesburg October 25, 1958 will 
be the appearance of two outstanding 
guest artists, pianist Istvan Nadas 
and Dallas Draper, tenor. 

Nadas, presently living in New Or- 
leans, concertizes extensively in the 
United States and Canada, and is re- 
garded as one of the foremost in- 
terpreters of the music of his prede- 
cessor and compatriot, Franz Liszt. 
Some of the commercial recordings 
by Nadas have featured Liszt’s mu- 
sic. Included on Nadas’ recital will 
be Liszt’s Sonata in B minor and the 
Schubert Fantasia in C Major, 
Opus 15, commonly referred to as the 
“Wanderer.” 

Renowned not only as a tenor but 
also as a very dynamic choral con- 
ductor, Dallas Draper will present a 
lecture-recital containing the music 
of several notable composers, some 
of whom are contemporary. 

Mr. Draper, who is in constant de- 
mand as a clinician and conductor, 
has many significant singing en- 
gagements to his credit. Currently 
he is serving as Governor of Prov- 
ince 14 of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 
Fraternity. 

Local convention chairman is Dr. 


Roger P. Phelps, President of the 
Mississippi Music Teachers Associa- 
tion and First Vice President of the 
Southern Division of the Music 
Teachers National Association. All 
meetings will be held in the modern, 
air-conditioned Frank E. Marsh Fine 
Arts Building on the Mississippi 
Southern College campus. 

Student performers will be heard 
again at this convention. These stu- 
dent recitals have proven to be very 
stimulating to both students and 
teachers alike, and have become a 
very important convention feature of 
the state group. 

Compositions by composers living 
in Mississippi will be featured again 
for the second consecutive year. This 
aspect of last year’s convention was 
very enthusiastically acclaimed. The 
philosophy of the Mississippi Music 
Teachers Association is to provide an 
opportunity for the American com- 
poser to hear his music performed 
as often as possible. 

Sectional meetings have been ar- 
ranged which will be of interest to 
association members in these areas: 
humanities, organ, piano, strings, 
theory, and voice. Several items of 
business will be presented to the con- 
vention, the most important of which 
is the election of officers for the 1958- 
60 biennium. 

Registration will begin at 8:00 a.m. 
in the foyer of the Marsh Fine Arts 
Building, and the first general ses- 
sion will start at 9:30 a.m. in the au- 
ditorium of the same building. 
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by Merrill Ellis 


ISSOURI has been called the 

“Show-Me” state, which I sup- 
pose implies that its citizens believe 
in action, not in words. Another 
symbol connected with Missouri is 
the Missouri mule, which possibly 
would imply that Missourians are 
good, hard workers and not, as some 
people interpret it, “stubborn, and 
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hard to get their attention.” Regard- 
less of the interpretation, “things are 
popping in Missouri.” 

The nation’s eyes will be focused in 
the direction of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, next February, for the MTNA 
National Convention will be held in 
that city February 24-28. The Mis- 
souri Music Teachers Association will 
hold its state meeting concurrently 
with the National Convention. 
Wednesday, February 25, has been 
designated “Missouri Day.” 

> Ss 2 

MMTA has been assigned the 
pleasant task of arranging an inter- 
esting general session for the Na- 
tional Convention. A committee has 
been appointed to set up and execute 
this program. They are: Dr. Leon 
Karel, Miss Floella Farley, Dean 
Charles Mitchell, Mr. Al Bleck- 
schmidt, Dr. Kenneth Dustman, Mr. 
Hardin Van Deursen, and Mrs. Ma- 
belle Echols. 

The “Missouri Day” general ses- 
sion will be followed by a business 
meeting starting at 3:15 p.m. A 
“Missouri Coffee Hour” is planned 
from 5:00 to 6:00. All MTNA mem- 
bers from all states are invited to be 
the guests of Missouri. 

As groundwork for these impor- 
tant Kansas City events, MMTA is 
planning a number of Music Teach- 
ers Workshops throughout the state. 
The purpose of these Workshops is 
twofold: to be of service to the 
teacher and to acquaint all Missouri 
teachers with the aims and purposes 
of the State and National Associa- 
tions. This machinery is beginning 
to move. 

s> 2S 3 

The Joplin Piano Teachers Asso- 
ciation was formed on May 3, 1958. 
Miss Marie Guengerich was elected 
President; Mrs, Mary Harutun, Vice 
President; and Mr. Alfred Taucher, 
Secretary-Treasurer. This organiza- 
tion sponsored a piano festival in 
May and held its own MMTA piano 
workshop in conjunction with the 
festival. 

A number of teachers in southern 
Missouri met at the home of Mrs. 
Evalyn Marshall in Poplar Bluff to 
form a new organization known as 
the Poplar Bluff Chapter of the Mis- 
sour: Music Teachers Association. 
This organization is affiliated with 
MTNA, as well as MMTA. Plans 
were made for a Piano Teachers 
Workshop to be held on October 6, 
1958 at the Dunn Hotel in Poplar 
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Co Celebrate the Marvel 
of Christmas 
with Music 


Ricordi Offers: 
LAUD TO THE NATIVITY 


(Lauda per la Nativita del Signore ) 
by Ottorino Respighi 
for Soloists, Mixed Chorus and 7 Instruments 


A tender and affectionate account of the Nativity by the 
famed medieval hymnologist, Jacopone da Todi, in a newly 
published English version by 


Harold Heiberg 


Piano-Vocal Score 


4 MOTETS FOR CHRISTMASTIDE 
(4 Motets pour le Temps de Noél) 
by Francis Poulenc 
for Mixed Chorus a cappella 


This French contemporary master fills a magnificent choral 
canvas with the wonder-inspiring story of the Birth of 
Christ. Published separately: 


I. O Magnum Mysterium 29 
II. Quem Vidistis Pastores Dicite 29 
III. Videntes Stellam 25 
25 

(Latin only) 


GLORIA 
by Antonio Vivaldi 
(Elaboration by Alfredo Casella) 
for Solo Voices, Mixed Chorus and Orchestra 


This already established favorite of choruses throughout the 
nation now appears in a fine, singable English version by 


Joseph Machlis 


Piano-Vocal Score 


A CHRISTMAS CANTATA 
(Une Cantate de Noél) 
by Arthur Honegger 
for Baritone Solo, Children’s Chorus, Mixed 
Chorus, Organ and Orchestra. 


The illustrious Swiss-French contemporary composer has, 
in this instance, fashioned a work of noble proportions. 
It is provided with English, French and German texts. 
Piano-Vocal Score 
i Ct CUD s.cccsscesesousecseenseue 
ID SSdvddnkinddsescueawkewnnne 
Single copies of any of the above may be had for perusal 
by writing to: 


@. Ricordi & Co. 


(Sole Selling Agents for Editions Salabert in U.S.A. & Canada) 


G. RICORDI & CO. G. RICORDI & CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
16 West Gist Street 380 Victoria Street 
New York, N, Y. Toronto, Canada 
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nder the personal direction of Hildegard Sill... 











ecial organ workshops opening now... compliments of your Baldwin dealer! 


Che demand for organ teachers is tremendous... 
ind growing every day. In your city, right now 
.. there are 


many boys and girls...men and 


vomen... eager for instruction on the organ. This 
s a wonderful opportunity for you to increase your 
ersatility by teaching organ as well as piano. 

n only a short time, Hildegard Sill will show you 
ow to teach organ quickly and effectively. In addi- 
lion to the general group work, Mrs. Sill will give you 
rivate instruction, also at no cost to you. 


Hildegard Sill is a pioneer in organ 
instruction. She has personally taught over 
5,000 students. Mrs. Sill herself instituted 
the class method and workshop technique. 
She has written or edited more than 

35 books on organ instruction 


and organ music. 


You will be supplied with all facilities, including 
organ instruction books which you may keep! There 
will be instruction for class teachers as well as private 
teachers. Another example of the service which 
BALDWIN brings to the music teachers of the nation! 
The BALDwin Organ Workshop, under the personal 
direction of Hildegard Sill, is scheduled into principal 
cities throughout the U.S.A. At no obligation, write 
or phone your BALDWIN dealer to find out when the 
Organ Workshop is coming to your area. 


BUILT BY 
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during the MTNA West Central Division Convention, February 23-26, 1958, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 
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Short Modern Operas 
for Golleée Workshops 


GEORGE KLEINSINGER archy and mehitabel Vocal Score 


mezzo, tenor, bass, speaker, chorus $3.50 


lite 


Boston Baked Beans 
soprano, bass 3.50 


GAIL KUBIK 


ELIE SIEGMEISTER Darling Corie 


§ 2 sopranos, tenor, 2 baritones, bass 3.50 
U4 speakers, chorus chorus parts .75 


The Dress 


2 sopranos, baritone 3.50 


The Soldier 


mezzo, tenor, 2 baritones, actors, 
boy mime 3.50 
libretto 50 


MARK BUCCI 


LEHMAN ENGEL 


The Tree that Found 
Christmas 


2 baritones, bass, boy mime, 
chorus, dancers 2.00 


GEORGE KLEINSINGER 


CHAPPELL OFFERS THE FOLLOWING FULL LENGTH 
MUSICAL PLAYS ALSO FOR AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 


EARL ROBINSON Sandhog 7.50 


KURT WEILL Knickerbocker Holiday 7.50 
Lost in the Stars 7.50 
Street Scene 7.50 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 


RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
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Bluff. Officers elected at this meet- 
ing were: General Chairman, Mrs. 
Evalyn Marshall; Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Mrs. Olive Ann Brashear; Reg- 
istration Chairman, Mrs. Loren F. 
Piercey; Music display Chairman, 
Mrs. Reba Emery; Publicity Chair- 
man, Mrs. Lillie Carnochan. 
Tentative plans are under way for 
a workshop to be held in northern 
Missouri at the State Teachers Col- 
lege in Kirksville. Mrs. Amber Haley 
Powell of Boonville, Missouri is 
planning the organization of a state 
afhliate chapter in central Missouri. 
Mrs. John R. Schroder of Hannibal- 
LaGrange College, Hannibal, Mis- 
souri is also planning an affiliate or- 
ganization in that area of Missouri. 
> > 
Missouri has inaugurated a new 
plan for stimulating membership. 
“Each one get one” is the slogan. 
Each member of the MMTA has been 
asked to contact a new teacher, in- 
form him of the advantages of be- 
longing to MMTA and encourage 
him to join. The results of this cam- 
paign are beginning to bear fruit for 
each month sees an increased inter- 
est by Missouri teachers. 
> > 
Dean Charles Mitchell of the St. 
Louis Institute of Music was elected 
president of the Theory-Composition 
section of MMTA at the state MMTA 
convention in St. Joseph last January. 
Among Dean Mitchell’s active proj- 
ects is the formation of a catalog of 
music by Missouri composers, both 
manuscripts and published. One of 
his objectives is to make this music 
available for programs, even to the 
extent of setting up programs by 
Missouri composers. The first pro- 
gram of this sort is scheduled for 
October 6 in Columbia, Missouri. It 
will be a part of the Province Con- 
vention of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia. 
All composers on the program will 
be MMTA members and alumni mem- 
bers of Phi Mu Alpha. 
SS Dp ZS 
The Fourth Annual Concert of 
contemporary Music by Missouri 
Composers was presented April 20 at 
the University of Missouri in Colum- 
bia. Dr. Charles Garland was spon- 
sor of this project. The Missouri 


composers represented in this concert 
were: Manus Sasonkin of the St. 
Louis Institute of Music; Harold 
Blumenfeld and Robert Wykes of 
Washington University, St. Louis; 


Charles Garland and Robert Shel- 
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don of the University of Missouri. 

On April 17 through 19, the Jop- 
lin Piano Teachers Guild joined 
forces with the MMTA in presenting 
a Piano Festival and Workshop at 
the Joplin Junior College. 

The critic and performing artist 
was Mrs. Dorothy Dring Smutz of 
St. Louis, who presented a Piano 
Concert on Thursday evening at 
7:30. The program was selected so 
as to be of special interest to student 
pianists as well as to teachers, 
friends, and parents, and was warmly 
received by the large audience. 

On Friday and Saturday, 203 stu- 
dents from nineteen piano studios in 
eight different towns in the surround- 
ing district, performed before Mrs. 
Smutz, and were given a carefully 
considered criticism by her. 

Starting at 3:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
a Workshop was held for the teachers 
and older students. The Workshop 
was well received, since it was pos- 
sible to discuss at length the prob- 
lems encountered during the Festival 
playing. 

The entire three-day program was 
given the enthusiastic support of the 
entire group who participated. 

Miss Marie Guengerich, State 
Chairman for Piano Workshops, was 
in charge and was assisted by Mrs. 
M. H. Harutun and Miss Pat Spicer, 
also of Joplin. 


| 


by Helen La Velle 


Resolutions on the Death of John B. 
Crowder Adopted by the Montana 
State Music Teachers Association 
Whereas: 

On October 12, 1957, God in his 
wisdom saw fit to take from us our 
beloved colleague, John Batte Crow- 
der, former Dean of the School of 
Music at Montana State University; 
life member of the Montana State 
Music Teachers Association; first 
President of the Western Division of 
Music Teachers National Association 
and later President of that National 
organization. We, the Montana State 
Music Teachers Association, as- 
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sembled in convention at Missoula 
July 1958, wish to express to his be- 
reaved family our deepest sympathy. 

John Crowder will long be remem- 
bered as a great educator and ad- 
ministrator, who in the face of great 
obstacles and discouragement never 
faltered in his valiant effort to secure 
a music building for Montana State 
University. Today this beautiful 
building which now houses the School 
of Music, stands as a memorial to his 
memory and all the ideals he stood 
for. 

We as teachers who knew him and 
worked with him, realize and appre- 
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F ZY, Original pieces for reading, recital and recreation. These charming melodic 
AS works range from easy to moderately easy and are designed to stimulate 
Ou% student interest and enjoyment. 85 
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Piano Publications of Outstanding Merit! 7 
Ly MMM 


HANS BARTH 
KEYBOARD MUSIC OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


A collection of 15 short piano pieces by outstanding composer-musicians of 
the 17th century. Ideally suited for class or individual study—these works 
a lay the foundation for further study of the works of Bach, Handel and others. 
1.00 complete 


Wtttpjitdmdddddddiéidismce dudbsaiistsdissschi 
MICHAEL AARON 
PIANO ALBUM 


Webbie sdhddcddécdddiddidisgsiiEssdia 
MARVIN KAHN 
THEORY PAPERS — In 3 Books 


BOOK Ill — JUST PUBLISHED — Upper Intermediate Grade Level. In- 
4 cludes instruction in Chords — Harmony — Keyboard — Time Signatures — etc. 
Wey Special sight reading drills are included. 


Book 1-Beginner's Grade Level 65¢; Book Il-Intermediate Grade Level 1.00 


bn g . . . . 
VG F All-time favorite melodies arranged for the early pianist, introducing ft 
Il and VI chords in addition to the |, IV and V. d 


PIANO MOODS 
A collection of tuneful and modern-styled piano solos designed for entertain- 
ment or recital. Fun-to-play, easy-to-learn. 7 


“WEL kbcMidgsg¢g¢¢iiii¢ii i sidtisditédéessstZe, 
ERIC STEINER 


"Beginners" play famous tunes with 
easy chordal accompaniment. Encour- 


i) CHORDS FOR PLEASURE 
CAE Marches, Waltzes and other dances, accompanied by the Three Principa 
YH 


ye _, eeeeasasscsshuys\cigssiataamaamaaaai 
HAZEL COBB 
FIRST SOLO BOOK FOR PIANO 


Twenty-four compositions suitable as either recital or teaching material. Origi- 


DO IT YOURSELF ON THE NINE GOLDEN KEYS TO EASY READING 
"7 By Eugenia Robinson & Hazel Cobb 

Teaches note-reading in a direct and effective manner by establishing the 
placement of nine strategic keys. Visual tie-up is maintained between the 
grand staff and the keyboard. 
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ciate how much he helped toward the 
raising of standards in our profession 
in this State; his foresightedness in 
bringing about the division of our 
National Association into smaller dis- 
tricts in order that we might have 
closer contact with the opportunity 
of exchanging ideas with our fellow 
teachers. 

The music profession in general as 
well as the College of Fine Arts at the 
University of Arizona at Tucson of 
which he was Dean, have suffered a 
great loss in his untimely death which 
is mourned by all who knew and re- 
spected him. Aaa 
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THREE CHORDS in 3 KEYS 
Play familiar melodies accompanied 
by 3 principal chords. Encourages 
early study of harmony and trans- 
position. 75 


1.00 
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Send for FREE Catalog 


Z MILLS MUSIC, INC. * 1619 Broadway * New York 19, WY. 
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by Virginia Obenchain 


YOLUMBLS, Ohio, was host to the 

Seventy-ninth Convention of the 
Ohio Music Teachers Association 
from June 24th to 26th inclusive. The 
Second Vice President. Mr. L. W. 
Fenstermacher, was chairman, and 
with his fine committee presented a 
most enjoyable as well as educational 
program. 

Miss Florence Nusly, President. 
called the session to order in the Ball- 
room of the Deshler-Hilton Hotel. 
Following the invocation by Mr. J. 
Curtis Hodgens, and the introduction 
of Mr. Fenstermacher and Mrs. 
Evrell B. McCullough, program chair- 
man, the program got off to a fine 
start with the lecture-recital presented 
by George Haddad. Mr. Haddad, 
artist-in-residence at the Ohio State 
University, explained the interpreta- 
tion and technical principles involved 
in the French piano music of the 
twentieth century, with particular ref- 
erence to Debussy and Ravel. Mr. 
Haddad’s performance was received 
warmly by an enthusiastic audience. 





JOPLIN, MISSOURI, PIANO TEACHERS WORKSHOP 


Mrs. Dorothy 
Dring Smutz at 
the piano. Stand- 
ing, left to right: 
Merrill Ellis, Pres- 
ident, Missouri 
MTA; Miss Marie 
Guengerich, 
Piano Chairman 
for Missouri; and 
Mrs. Mary Haru- 
tun, Local Chair- 
man. 


“Cross Roads on the Air”, was the 
topic of Mr. William H. Ewing, As- 
sociate Director of Radio and TV at 
WOSU of Ohio State University. In 
this session, which was followed by 
a question and answer period, the 
problems concerned with presenting 
fine music to a public which has been 
overburdened with a commercial type 
of programming was discussed at 
length. 

The installation of new officers by 
Miss Nusly concluded the morning 
session. 

The Tuesday evening concert was 
a most enjoyable affair. The String 
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MUSIC REPORT CARDS 
15¢ each 
50 for $7.25 100 for $14.00 


At Your Dealers or Write 
ELEANOR MORSE HALL 
1137 Mistletoe Drive, Fort Worth 10, Texas 
Prepaid or C.0.D, Please, no stamp orders. 


=] HALL TEACHING AIDS 


Endorsed by Dr. Leo Podolsky 


George Anson Rodney Hoare 


TWO NEW AIDS for the 
TEACHER'S RECORDS 


TEACHING EXPENSE SHEETS 


A complete record of professional ex- 
penses for Income Tax purposes. 


Package of 10 — $1.10 


REPERTOIRE-TUITION RECORDS 


Simplify the planning of balanced re- 
pertoires and the keeping of tuition, 
materials, and collection records. 


Package of 25 plus 
2 Teaching Expense Sheets — $2.40 


Loose Leaf to Fit 9/2" x 1134" Binder 


For Samples send large self-addressed 
stamped envelope and 10c coin. 





Orchestra of the Columbus Women’s 
Club, led by Vera Watson Downing, 


presented numbers by Vivaldi, 
Cowell, Holst, and Mozart. 

Willem Statious-Muller of Ohio 
State University entertained with 
two sonatas by Wagenaar and Gin- 
astera, followed by several songs pre- 
sented by the Carter Music Guild 
of Columbus. 
ducted by Helen Carter Moses. 


The group was con- 


Wednesday morning was devoted 
to a “Talk It Over Session” follow- 
ing a lecture by Ward Davenny, of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music. A 
“Buzz Session” provided many inter- 
esting questions which were discussed 
by panel members Ward Davenny, 
Dr. Ellis Snyder of Capital Univer- 
sity, and John Paul Kennedy of 
Bowling Green University. 

In the afternoon, following a me- 
morial service, The Capital Univer- 
sity Quintet entertained with a Quin- 
tet by Schumann, which was followed 
with a talk by George Gerhard Arke- 
baurer of Defiance College. 

Dale K. Moore, of Dennison Uni- 
versity presented several songs by 
Wolf, Ravel, and Barber. The after- 
noon session was concluded by a Dis- 
cussion of Income Tax and Social 
Security facts by a representative 
from the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. 

The Wednesday evening banquet 
was a delightful treat. Toastmistress 
Mrs. Margaret Hall introduced Dale 
Gilliland, President of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing, 
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who delivered a humorous address. 
Members of the Opera Workshop of 
Ohio State University under the di- 
rection of Dr. Theron McClure pre- 
sented interesting excerpts from The 
Barber of Seville. 

The Youth Presentation Program 
on Thursday morning was concluded 
by an interesting talk by Louise 
Glasgow Erickson, of Miami Univer- 
sity. 

Winners of the district auditions 
for outstanding talent by certified 
OMTA teachers presented a fine pro- 
gram of piano, violin, and vocal 
solos. The violin solos of Dennisse 
Kennedy, and the String Quartet by 
the Kennedy family were special fea- 
tures of the program. 

Miss Marjorie Newhouse, incom- 
ing President, closed the Convention 
leaving all of us with a feeling of 
satisfaction, gratitude and anticipa- 
tion of the 1958 Convention to be held 
at Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. 
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by Mrs. Lewis H. Jory 


N June 27 and 28, 1958, the con- 

vention of the Oregon Music 
Teachers Association was held on the 
campus of Lewis and Clark College 
in Portland. Robert Stoltze served 
as General Chairman for planning 
the convention program. 

The newly dedicated John Stark 
Evans Music Building was given over 
Friday, after registration, to a Music 
Teachers Workshop which consumed 
the day. Mrs. Bernice Sisson was 
Chairman, with Discussion Leader 
Richard Irwin, Consultant Stanley 
Butler, and a panel of four includ- 
ing Miss Lillian Pettibone, Clayton 
Hare of Portland University, Ruth 
Evelyn Stoughton, and Alice Clement. 
All in attendance felt that the work- 
shop touched upon the many vital 
points of studio teaching success. 

A wealth of enjoyment was reaped 
at an eight o’clock recital by the Fac- 
ulty of Music of Lewis and Clark 
College: Josephine Albert Spalding, 
mezzo soprano, George Bishop, bari- 
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tone, Carrol Townsend, pianist, John 
May, flutist, Robert Stoltze, pianist, 
and Stanley Glarum, composer- 
director. 

At Saturday’s session of business, 
following a hearty welcome by the 
presiding State President, Stanley 
Butler, Oregon’s newly chosen officers 
became: State President, Professor 
Joseph Brye, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; Vice President, Mrs. Amy 
Lee Arney, Linfield College; Secre- 
tary, Miss Margaret Hoge of Salem; 
and Treasurer, Marie Holden Rogers 


of Portland. 
Lecture Recital 


An outstandingly different lecture 
was presented by Robert Stoltze on 
“Contemporary American Music” of 
the past 35 years which he planned 
to be followed by a recital of “Con- 
temporary Music” sung by Pearl 
Hagen White, soprano, of Albany, 
Oregon accompanied by Philip 
Weigant, Portland. They were as- 
sisted further by Jerome Jelinek, 
Stanley Medal holder, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon who, with William 
Woods, University of Oregon pianist, 
performed Elliot Carter’s Sonata for 
Cello and Piano. 

In the afternoon a recital of stu- 
dent affiliate performers selected from 
the 1958 syllabus examinations was 
heard followed by a composer’s con- 
cert of original works. Allen Gove, 
cellist, Willamette University, was as- 
sisted by Willis Gates, violin, Donn 





pianist, of the Music Department, in 
performing Gove’s Piano Quartet. 
Talented young Jean Margaret Sharp, 
pianist, was assisted by the tenor, 
William Utley, in presenting her 
Cycle of Songs set to poems by Ger- 
ard Manley Hopkins; Joseph Brye 
at the piano and Jerry Bowder, 
French hornist, performed the latter’s 
Sonata for Horn and Piano; Richard 
Moffat, in presenting his “From the 
Ballet” Man chose Michael Falotico 
as his principal dancer supported by 
the capable dancers Mickey Smith 
and Cleo Fast. 

A 4 p.m. reception with the Port- 
land District as hosts was followed 
by the final business meeting of the 
session. 

At the 6 p.m. banquet, Oregon’s 
beloved David Campbell of Lewis 
and Clark was the guest speaker and 
our Amy Olmsted Welch was mistress 
of ceremonies. 

Francis Akos, thirty-eight year old 
Hungarian born violinist, was chosen 
to play the eight o'clock recital. 
Aurora Underwood was at the piano 
and the program included a Sonata 
by Bach, Sonata by Bartok, and the 
Spring Sonata by Beethoven. 

Oregon feels deeply appreciative 
for the wonderful convention it was 
privileged to attend, and knows that 
it owes many words of gratitude for 
the many hands and hours of labor 
required by those whose names are 
not here, as well as those named, to 
bring such a successful convention 





Schroeder, viola, and Ralph Dobbs, to its conclusion. AAA 
But What About 
Your Left Hand? 

SCHOOL FOR THE 
LEFT HAND 
by 
PAUL WITTGENSTEIN 
An entirely new training course by the world’s greatest 
virtuoso in this field. 
Vol. I EXERCISES 3.50 
Vol. II ETUDES 2.50 
Vol. IIT TRANSCRIPTIONS 3.50 


One West 47th Street 





Works by Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 


Mendelssohn, Schumann, Wagner, Grieg, etc. 


A Universal Edition publication 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 


New York 36, N. Y. 











PRESIDENTS PLANNING N.E. DISTRICT 
OKLAHOMA MTA CONVENTION 

Left to right: 
Lecil Benedict, 
President of 
Tulsa Accredited \ 
Music Teachers, QA 
hostess group; << \ 
Lemuel Childers, es 7 
then President ot 

Oklahoma MTA; by Usher Abell 


Marjorie Bucher i , 
Heide weer e HE fourth annual meeting of the 


then President of SDMTA will be held on the camp- 

Northeast Dis- us of the State University of South 

trict, OMTA. Dakota on Friday and Saturday, No- 
vember 7 and 8, 1958. Following is 
the schedule of events which will take 
place: 


\ 
\ MOO 


Friday, November 7 
= wi 8:30 a.m. 


ORTHEAST DISTRICT CONVENTION gee 
$ a.m. 


Auditions to select winners in the 
Student Affiliate Division. Mrs. 
Hellen Murray, 1516 South Orange. 
Sioux Falls has accepted the chair- 
manship for this. The SDMTA will be 
sending information to private teach- 
ers concerning these auditions in the 
near future. Audition winners will be 
given the opportunity to play for our 
meeting on Saturday, November 8th 
and also will have the opportunity of 
performing at the next West Central 
Division Convention which will meet 
in Wichita. 

:30 a.m. 

Sectional Meetings. 

I. Theory-Composition. 

Mr. Merritt Johnson, NSTC, 
Aberdeen, Chairman. 

II. Vocal. 

Mr. David Murray, Augustana Col- 
lege, Chairman. Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Whitner, Educational Consultant for 
Carl Fischer, Ine. will discuss vocal 
materials of all publishers. 


From The Catalog Of 


From The Catalog Of 
EDIZIONI CURCI ASCHERBERG, HOPWOOD, & CREW Ltd. 


Milan, Italy Piano Teaching Publications 
= ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
Deluxe Piano Editions by Elizabeth Howard 
Distinctive hard-cover, gold-embossed piano AROUND THE WORLD ON TEN FINGERS 


editions containing the major works of the by Elizabeth Howard 
master composers: BACH, CHOPIN, BLACK NOTES ARE MY FRIENDS 
HAYDN, LISZT and MOZART. Each edition by John B. R. Whitfield 
technically and critically compiled by dis- 

tinguished contemporary editors: Alfredo PANORAMA 

Casellu, Giuseppe Piccioliand Edwin Fischer by Felix Swinstead 

Texts printed in Italian, French and English. THE WEEK’S GOOD COURSE 


by Jean Marat 


















































Price List Upon Request Price 85¢ each 
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1:00-2:15 p.m. cussions following each of these ritt Johnson was elected to the Ex- 
Sectional Meetings. luncheons. ecutive Committee. AAA 
I. Vocal. 2:15 p.m. 


Continued from morning session. General Session. p IAN re) T T N | N G PAY S 
Ii. Organ. 


At this session, the All-State String Learn this Ind dent Profession 
Mr. Maynard Berk, Sioux Falls Geiiaten will nad . rn this independent Frotessio 
: ’ ms erform as well as the 
College, Chairman. P ’ . AT HOME 


audition winners from the Student 

Ill. Wind Instruments. rat Affiliate Division 

Mr. Charles Krusenstjerna, SUSD, : 
Chairman. Several members of SDMTA at- 
2:30 p.m. tended the West Central Division 
South Dakota Composer’s Session. Convention which was held in Den- 
Dr. Robert C, Marek, SUSD, Chair- yer in February of this year. At this 
man. convention, Dr. Robert C. Marek was 
elected Chairman of the Theory- “and UN. 
Composition Section and Mr. Usher ROWDED field. 6th gene. G. t 


I Write for 


:00 p.m. 


Business Meeting. 
:00 p.m. R : ROVED, Wri free booklet 
-* eel Abell was elected Vice-President of NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 


r oss Stockton Blvd Dept. A. 
3:30 p.m the West Central Division. Mr. Mer- commana ae. = 


California 





Recital. Mr. Gordon Gaines, baritone. 


Mr. Gaines is a graduate of the GET PERSONAL MASTER LESSONS AT HOME 
Juilliard School of Music and of the 


Music Department of Columbia Uni- Paul Ro GX dman 
versity, and holds the degrees of M4 ‘00. 

B.F.A., B.Mus.Se., and the M.F.A. He PIANIST EDUCATOR NOTED GUILD JUDGE 
is a winner of the George Dealey 
Scholarship and has appeared in con- ’ ° ? : 
cert oratorio, radio and television : Tape recorded instruction and consultation given by master 
performances, many opera roles with teacher recognized as exponent of Guy Maier principles. 
the Chautauqua Opera Association, Tapes recorded by you are analyzed and returned with de- 
and has sung in several Broadway y tailed suggestions, examples and pe;sonai comments, 
productions. He has been a_ guest Teaching material recorded. 


soloist on NBC and is on the Music Sta . , 
Faculty at Washburn University of A limited number of Piano Workshops available. 


Topeka. 


Saturday, November 8 ' 
9:00 a.m. pee eee , Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fia. 


Sectional Meetings. 


For information: Paul Roe Goodman 











I. Piano. 

Miss Bernice Halverson, Sioux Falls, | 
Chairman. Miss Whitner will present 

a program on elementary teaching 

materials for piano of all publishers. 


II. Vocal. Fresh Piano Material 


Mr. Murray, Chairman, Mr. Gaines 
will present a_ lecture-demonstration COLLECTIONS 
for singers. Acting, interpretation, 
repertoire, style, and enunciation 
will be given particular attention. 


SOLO Puppet Show ae , 
Friendly Tunes Woo ota 
Suite of Six Short Pieces Vaughan Williams 
III. Strings. DUET Three Noels we el a 
Mr. Usher Abell, SUSD, Chairman. 2 PIANO Two Pieces for » Musical Clock Haydn-Love 
An all-state string group will re- 
hearse several numbers which will be PIECES 
presented on a program Saturday SOLO May Song Rowley 
afternoon. Any string players who Schersine Rowley 
are recommended by their instructors Fireflies and Grotesque Dance Lang 
will be eligible to participate in this Three Dance Variations > a 
group. Age or grade does not matter DUET Sarabande and Bourree E — - in 
as long as the student can play the Alla Gavotta and Alla Tarantella ~ — 
. . i P >i c edges 
music. A list of the compositions to _ sume nie ite 
be performed will be sent early this 2 PIANO Majesce 
fall to all teachers who are interested . ry ; 
- ‘ z/ ’ ENGLISH KEYBOARD 
There will be no fee for the students EARLY ENGI ; 
who participate in this. A guest con- Seventeen Pieces G les Farnaby 
ductor will have charge of the re- Clement Matchett’s Virginal Book Ed., og . 
hearsals. Fifteen Pieces William =i ; 
00 - 2:00 Fifteen Dances Thomas Tomkins 
T ch <q tonal Mecti Early Scottish Keyboard Music Ed., Elliott 
Luncheon Sectional Meetings. 
I. Piano. 
Miss Halverson, Chairman. 
II. Voice. 
Mr. Murray, Chairman. 
III. Strings. 
Mr. Abell, Chairman. 
There will be programs and/or 
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Alaska you desire, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 





NEW OKLAHOMA MTA OFFICERS ELECTED AT STATE 
CONVENTION IN TULSA, MARCH 12 


. i ~ é 
Seated left to right: Mary Shoe Lowe, President; Clair Mc Gavern, First Vice 
President; Celia Mae Bryant, Second Vice President; Robert L. Briggs, Third 
Vice President; and Majorie Bucher Heidebrecht, Fourth Vice President: 
Standing, left to right: Robert Heckman, Treasurer; Mrs. J. W. Figg, Parli- 
amentarian; Lucille Weston Gourley, President, Northeast District; Truman 
D. Hayes, President, Northwest District; and Julian B. Hunt, Secretary. 


NORTHEAST DISTRICT OKLAHOMA MTA CONVENTION 


In Repertory 
Coaching _ class, 
Keith Wallingford 
of the University 
of Oklahoma ex- 
plains Beethoven's 
Sonata,opus | 10, 
to Sharon Gray, 
of Muskogee. 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


If it is a music position from kindergarten through college throughout the Midwest, West or 


Member — N.A.T.A. © 38th Year ¢ C. R. Cozzens, Mgr. © 706 South Fourth St. ¢ Clinton, lowa 
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by Mary C. Sanks 
HE Salt Lake Chapter of UMTA 


celebrated its first anniversary 
with a recital. Auditions were held 
before the recital. Two outstanding 
Utah musicians, Reid Nibley and Jay 
Welsh, made suggestions about those 
ready to perform. The recital, held 
on March 2, 1958, was in two sections 
and embraced pupils from the classes 
of sixteen of its member teachers. 

Handling these affairs was a most 
able committee consisting of Alpha 
Bolton, Zora Seabury, Lucy Baugh, 
and Frank Van West. 

The recital was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and plans are being laid for 
frequent joint recitals in the future. 

The Recital Chairman, Alpha 
Bolton, assisted by the Chapter Presi- 
dent, Mary S. Sanks, made a com- 
pilation of the suggestions, criticisms 
problems, and benefits derived from 
this first recital and detailed thei: 
own solutions. 

Briefly, the benefits are as follows 
Students who have “outgrown” studic 
recitals are challenged by the new 
faces and environment. The less ad 
vanced pupil is inspired by the play 
ing of the finer students. Variety is 
possible, e.g. in the March 2nd re 
cital were numbers for violin, voice 
and flute as well as piano. The 
teachers are stimulated to produce 
their best efforts. The publicity fo: 
the Chapter and, indirectly for the 
teachers, is invaluable. 

The problems were mainly mone 
tary. In the future we plan to ex 
periment with a committee tha 
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passes on students at rehearsal, sav- 
ing the auditions for a separate event. 
No hall within our financial grasp 
has facilities to suit everyone. At 
various times we will need two 
pianos, an organ, or a hall large 
mnough for strings, winds, and the 
arger groups to sound well. 

It was decided that programs 
should be printed, although the ex- 
vense is higher than for some other 
yrocesses. After all, these recitals 
hould constitute a high point or spe- 
ial goal for the students. 

Getting publicity in the papers is 
ssential but very difficult, we found. 

Another problem we may meet is 
hat of controlling the calibre of the 
nusical selections. Here the Chap- 
er’s responsibility to the community 
recomes apparent. 


Recital Chairman 


A tentative set of suggested regu- 
lations was drawn up. The General 
ltecital Chairman, to be elected, is in 
werall charge of the recital com- 
mittees for the year, keeps all ref- 
erence materials for their use, e.g. 
lists of possible halls and cost, how 
to handle publicity, format for pro- 
yvrams, and a scrapbook of all previ- 
ous programs and suggestions or 
memos sent in. 

A committee of three changes each 
month and should include all the 
members in the course of each year. 
The committee collects forms and 
fees, listens to rehearsal to pass or 
omit numbers, controls length of pro- 
«ram, arranges the program to have 
variety, gives final form to printer, 
vives publicity to the papers, rents 
the hall, decides the rehearsal and re- 
«tal dates and times, checks equip- 
rent needed, piano tuning, arrange- 
‘rent of stage, etc., and runs the re- 
‘tal. 

At the recital, one makes an- 
rouncements, readjusts the stage— 
} ano lid, music rack, etc.; one greets 
ests at the door and oversees pro- 
¢ am passing and ushering, and sends 
} tpils backstage; and one stays with 
p :pils backstage to remove jingly 
j welry, remind them to bow, tie rib- 
b ns, and keep them quiet and calm. 

The following directions resulted 
{ om the discussion. 

Teachers entering students send 
i) a form with clearly printed, cor- 
rctly spelled names of pupils, 
p ‘ces, composers, and accompanist, 
if any. Thus, no call back is needed. 
Gnerally, each teacher will be lim- 
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ited to one pupil per recital, playing 
one number. Fee must be sent in 
with form. 

The price of programs and hall for 
both recital and rehearsal must be 
covered; any excess is to go towards 
one big program for the benefit of 
larger ensembles. No substitutions 
of any sort are allowed after the re- 
hearsal. 

The rehearsal of course is manda- 
tory for all students and should be 
tried in its tentative order so the com- 
mittee can time it and check to see 
that arrangement of numbers is pleas- 
ing. If these directions are followed, 
the situation remains fair for all and 
should result in an orderly, effective 
recital. 


e 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 


URING the 1957 MTNA Na- 

tional Biennial Convention held 
in Chicago, Illinois, February 10-13, 
the Constitution and Bylaws Commit- 
tee composed of Esther Goetz Gilli- 
land, and the late John Crowder, and 
Harold Spivacke, Chairman, pro- 
posed the following changes in the 
MTNA Constitution. These proposed 
amendments were presented and dis- 
cussed at the Fifth General Session, 
February 13, 1957, in the Gold Room 
of the Congress Hotel. 

According to the Constitution, 
written notice of proposed amend- 
ments must be submitted to the mem- 
bership at least four weeks in advance 
of the meeting at which such amend- 
ments will be voted upon. This, there- 
fore, constitutes such written notice. 

Changes have been recommended 
for Articles II and V, with a new 
section to be added to Article VI 
Each Article in its present wording 


will be given first, followed by the 
suggested change. 

Article IT, (As it now stands.) The 
object of the Association shall be the 
advancement of musical knowledge 
and education in the United States 
and its territories through discussion, 
investigation, and publication. 

Article II. (As recommended by 
the Constitution and Bylaws Commit- 
tee.) The object of the Association 
shall be the advancement of musical 
knowledge and education through 
discussion, investigation and publica- 
tion, and the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare of music teachers in the 
United States and its territories. 

Article V, Section 2. (As it now 
stands.) From one to ten members, 
elected by the otherwise fully con- 
stituted Executive Committee for 
terms of two years each, shall be 
chosen from among those who have 
previously served terms as members- 
at-large representing the general mem- 
bership of the Association. 

Article V, Section 2. (As recom- 
mended by the Constitution and By- 
laws Committee.) From one to ten 
members, elected by the otherwise 
fully constituted Executive Commit- 
tee for terms of two years each, shall 
be chosen from among those who 
have previously served terms as offi- 
cers of the MTNA or as members 
or members-at-large of the Executive 
Committee. 

Article V, Section 3. (As it now 
stands.) The Executive Committee 
shall consist of eight members-at- 
large, from one to ten two-year mem- 
bers, the immediate Past President, 
the Presidents of Divisional Organi- 
zations, and the Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Council on Materials. 

Article V, Section 3. (As recom- 
mended by the Constitution and By- 
laws Committee.) The Executive 
Committee shall consist of eight mem- 


Let us send you a complimentary copy of our new brochure 


introducing the series 


CONTEMPORARY PIANO MUSIC 
BY DISTINGUISHED COMPOSERS 


* thematics from 47 teaching pieces 
* biographies of 5! present-day composers 
* notes on teaching contemporary music 
by series editor Isadore Freed 


Write: “Contemporary Brochure" on a post card with your name and address 


and mail to: THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 















































bers-at-large, from one to ten two- 
year members, the immediate Past 
President, the Presidents of Divi- 
sional Organizations, the Chairman 
of the Advisory Council on Materials, 
and the Archivist as an ex-officio 
member. 

Article VI, Section 4. (new) 
When special meetings are imprac- 
tical, the President may submit items 
of business by mail to the full mem- 
bership of the Executive Committee 
and request a vote by mail ballot. 
The results of such votes by mail 
ballot shall be reported to the Secre- 
tary and incorporated in the minutes 
of the next meeting of the Executive 
Committee. 
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OHIO'S FIRST PTW 


by Florence Nusly 


HIO’S’ First Piano Teachers 

Workshop, as established in pro- 
cedures and discussion questions by 
the Music Teachers National Associ- 
ation and the American Music Con- 
ference. was held at Canton, Ohio, 
Tuesday April 29th in the First 
Methodist Church. The affair was 
sponsored by the Stark County Chap- 
ter of the Ohio Music Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Fifty piano teachers from an area 
of sixty miles attended. As each one 
registered he was given a notebook 
and pencil with the compliments of 
the chapter. Richard Kauffman, 
Acting Director of the Music School 
Settlement, Cleveland, was the Con- 
sultant, and Florence Nusly, State 
President, acted as Discussion Lead- 
er, and kept her sessions running 
smoothly by the tap of her bell. 

At 10:45 a.m. there was a coffee 
break, served by the church, with- 
out charge and at 12:30 p.m. an out- 
standing luncheon was also served by 
the church. Favors were provided 
at the table by one of the music deal- 
ers. 

During the morning registration, 
at the coffee break, and the noon 
day luncheon, records of piano con- 
certi were played on a “hi-fi” which 
was furnished by another local deal- 
er. 

A great deal of enthusiasm was 
shown at the tables of music dis- 
played by a Canton music store and 
of interest also was the “browsing 
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SCENES FROM OHIO'S FIRST PTW 


Standing: Richard 
Kauffman, Con- 
sultant and Flor- 
ence Nusly, Dis- 
cussion Leader. 
Panel Members 
seated left to 
right: Estelle 
Ruth, Fanchon 
Taylor, Hazel 
McFadden, and 
Lilly Nadelin. 


Panel Members 
enjoying lunch. 


The registration 


desk. 


table” of music periodicals and books. 

Social Security was ably handled 
by a speaker from the Social Secur- 
ity office, and one of the panel mem- 
bers gave a well prepared account of 
the income tax. 

Members of the panel were Mrs. 
Estelle Ruth, Akron; Mrs. Hazel Mce- 
Fadden, Dover; Mrs. Fanchon Tay- 
lor, Louisville; and Mrs. Lilly Nade- 











lin, Wooster. The panel, with teach- 
ers from the floor, and Mr. Kauff- 
man, Consultant, succeeded in bring- 
ing out the best in each question 
listed. 

Gladys Townsend, General Chair- 
man, received so many fine letters 
from teachers after they returned 
home that she summed up the whole 
affair in the following: 
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Our Workshop 
The P.T.W. has come and gone 


And I just want to say 
What fun and satisfaction 
It was in every way. 


The day was wet and gloomy, but 
The crowd came just the same, 
Many a stranger in the group 
That we must ask her name 


The panel “four”, so finely picked, 
Were witty and so wise. 

They answered questions willingly 
And were eager to advise. 


Discussion Leader, Florence Nusly, 
Performed her own job well, 

She tossed the topics back and forth 
And stopped them with her bell. 


By Guest Consultant, Richard Kauff- 
man, 

All pros and cons were heard, 

And then he deftly summed them up 

In each well-chosen word. 


He gave his views and sound advice, 
(For he has problems, too) 

Then timid teachers, here and there, 
Spoke up, what they would do. 


The Coffee Break, a real surprise, 
Our lunch was quite the best, 

But soon the Bell and back we went 
With eagerness and Zest. 


The hours passed and all too soon 
Our Workshop closed—and then 
We said farewells and all agreed 


WE MUST DO THIS AGAIN! ! 


a 


OKLAHOMA'S THIRD PTW 


by Lucille Gourley 


MOST enjoyable and successful 

Piano Teachers Workshop was 
held in Tulsa, Oklahoma June 11, 
1958, in the beautiful air-conditioned 
formal lounge of the Student Activi- 
ties Building, University of Tulsa. 
The workshop was sponsored by the 
Tulsa Accredited Music Teachers As- 
sociation and the Oklahoma Music 
Teachers Association. and was 
directed by Mrs. Lucille Weston 
Gourley who served as General Chair- 
man of the project. 

It was the first Piano Teachers 
Workshop of this kind in the north- 
east district of Oklahoma, but the 
third to be held in the State. Eighty 
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music teachers traveling from dis- 
tances of over 100 miles were pres- 
ent. Twenty Oklahoma cities were 
represented and one city from Kan- 
sas. The music teachers attending 
were preponderantly piano and voice, 
but private music teachers of any in- 
strument would have been greatly 
benefited. All reports indicate much 
enthusiasm for the Tulsa workshop, 
and all expressed the desire for 
another one in the future on this 
same plan. 

Mrs. Werton Dee Moore, president 
of the Tulsa Accredited Music Tea- 
chers Association gave the invocation 
at the noon luncheon. During the 
luncheon two guest speakers, Dr. 
Herman Miller from the income tax 
offices, and Mr. Earl Shockley from 
the social security offices gave very 
interesting and informative talks on 
those two aspects of music teaching. 
The business side of teaching seemed 
of especial interest to the music 
teachers. 


Panel Members 


The splendid team of panel mem- 
bers for the Tulsa Workshop con- 
sisted of Mrs. Nell Keaton Cook, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma; Mr. Athel 
Stone, Oklahoma City; W. Earl Cox, 
Cherokee, all very successful private 
piano teachers; and Mrs. Dorothy 
Gideon, Head of the Preparatory De- 
partment of the School of Music, 
University of Tulsa. 

Dr. Bela Rozsa, Head of the Grad- 
uate Department of the School of 
Music, University of Tulsa, who 
served as Discussion Leader, con- 
ducted the Workshop in q very 
charming and witty manner. He held 
the interest of those present all 
through the proceedings and seemed 
to possess a special talent for draw- 
ing the audience into the discussions. 

Dr. Clarence Burg, Dean of Music, 
Oklahoma City University, who con- 
ducts a workshop of his own each 
summer in Eureka Springs, Arkan- 
sas, served as Consultant. He gave 
very delightful and_ enlightening 
summations of each session. Dr. 
Burg was the first president of the 
Oklahoma Music Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

Among those attending were many 
of the present State officers of OMTA, 
Mrs. Mary Shoe Lowe, Muskogee, 
President; Mr. Lemuel Childers, Im- 
mediate Past President; Dr. Robert 
L. Briggs, Third Vice President; Mrs. 
Marjorie Bucher Heidebrecht, Fourth 


















































Vice President: Robert Heckman, 
Treasurer; and Lucille Weston Gour- 
ley, President of the Northeast Dis- 
trict. 

Much credit for the success of the 
workshop goes to the committees for 
their splendid cooperation. Publicity 
committee: Rachel Wasson Witcher, 
Chairman, and Thelma Wetzel, Regis- 
tration committee; Margaret Frese, 
Chairman and Elwin Ratliff. Ex- 
hibits committee: Lemuel Childers. 
Telephone committee: Beulah Goff 
and Ethel Kilstad. Luncheon com- 
mittee: Lecil Benedict, Chairman, 
and Nell Blair. Hospitality commit- 
tee: Alice Delacroix Childers and Lila 
Jones. Two excellent music displays 
were exhibited by Jenkins Music 
Company and the United Music Com- 
pany of Tulsa. 

A special word of appreciation goes 
to the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation for the excellent plans they 
have prepared to aid the affiliated 
music teachers associations over the 
United States who want to hold one 
of these Workshops. The Tulsa 
Association thinks it is a splerdid 
project. Aaa 


THEORY-COMPOSITION 
SECTION OF MTNA 


(Continued from page 10) 


young to East Lansing, Michigan. 
After completing her college study 
for a B.A. degree at Michigan State 
University she went to the Univer- 
sity of California in Los Angeles. 
where she became a devoted disciple 
of Arnold Schoenberg, and a mem- 
ber of the first group to receive an 
M.A. degree in music ‘from that Uni- 
versity. Heading east to Columbia 
University for study in a related 
field she was the recipient of the first 
Ph.D. degree in musicology granted 
by Columbia in 1945. Her disserta- 
tion “Bruckner -Mahler-Schoenberg” 
has become a_ standard reference 
book on the three composers. She is 
equally well-known for two transla- 
tions for the Philosophical Library of 
René Leibowitz’s “Schoenberg and 
his School” and Arnold Schoenberg’s 
“Style and Idea.” In 1950 she won 
Schoenberg’s approval to write his 
biography. However, he died in 
1951 without knowing that she had 
been awarded a Fulbright Scholar- 
ship to Vienna to undertake the 
studies which would lead to the com- 
pletion of this distinguished project. 
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The Morse Family Singers: Ginevra, Meredith, Jocelyn, Challoner, Katherine, and Edwin Willson. 


The Morse 


Family Singers 
by Katherine Morse 


"Te Morse Family first began sing- 

ing as a group about six years 
ago. Dr. Morse and | believed that a 
daily “family rehearsal” was a fine 
way to teach our four little girls some 
basic musicianship, besides being a 
good family group activity. 

Our first efforts were confined 
mainly to SAB things in which the 
children were the “S”. As they began 
to acquire more ability, it seemed 
only natural to try four and five-part 
madrigals, with the girls split up on 
the alto and soprano parts, which is 
why I have been turned into a contra- 
tenor. 


High Pitch 


The music is usually performed a 
2nd or minor 3rd higher than writ- 
ten, which makes for a certain bril- 
liance and clarity but we hope, not 
shrillness. 

A lot of the music the girls must 
first have learned by ear or some 
process of osmosis, for in general 
we sang music we had collected for 
use with the Rochester Singers, a 
semi-professional group my husband 
started with seven Eastmanites. Re- 
hearsal of this group generally took 
place at our home to combat the 
baby-sitting problem, and I’m sure at 
our concerts at Kilbourn Hall, at the 
Eastman School of Music, the chil- 
dren sang along from the audience 
on some of the music. 
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A year or so after Dr. Morse’s 
death in 1954, we persuaded Joe 
Mussulman to sing some Christmas 
music with us, and the following 
summer in Claremont, California, 
John Shaw, Bob’s brother, helped us 
give a concert for the summer ses- 
sion there. 

This past year we have been most 
fortunate to have Edwin Willson join 
our faculty at Ripon College. He had 
sung with the Rochester Singers un- 
der my husband’s direction, and we 
have given several concerts this year 
with his fine baritone support, in- 
cluding the programs for MTNA at 
Minneapolis. 

Although 16th Century madrigals 
and motets are great favorites, I think 
the girls enjoy contemporary music 
at least as much. Having cut their 
teeth on some of their father’s mu- 
sic, they delight in tackling Benja- 
min Britten’s “Flower Songs” or 
Hindemith’s “Six Chansons.” 

Challoner is now 16, Jocelyn 14, 
Meredith 12, and Ginevra 11, so we 
hope to have a few years of singing 
together before they leave the family 
roof. 


MTNA 1959 NATIONAL 
CONVENTION SPEAKER 


William Schuman, 
internationally 
known composer, 
and President of 
the Juilliard 
School of Music, 
will be the fea- 
tured speaker at 
the opening gen- 
eral session. 


Photo by Fabian Bachrach 
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their own correct execution, and 
equally happy if mistakes are recog- 
nized, 

All teachers tell their pupils how 
to work out hard sections: it is much 
more effective to go through the proc- 
ess, showing how to eliminate un- 
necessary repetitions of easy pas- 
sages, and marking what should be 
done first the next day. These prac- 
tice sessions give added insight into 
a pupil’s working capacity thus serv- 
ing as a guide to future asignments. 
Reactions of students after one such 
period are revealing. “The time goes 
so fast!” “It sure helps to concen- 
trate.” “I don’t waste so much time 
any more trying to figure out what 
to do next.” “It’s much more in- 
teresting when you're really work- 
ing.” Parent response is equally en- 
thusiastic. “John’s all steamed up.” 
“Trudy was bubbling over when she 
came home.” “Can Betsy have more 
—any time you have time?” “Jimmy 
should have another right after 
Christmas.” The improved quality 
of the playing in succeeding lessons 
speaks for itself. 


An Audience 


There is one stimulus to practice, 
however, which is more potent than 
any other: the chance to play for an 
audience. The teacher should never 
forget that more than anything, the 
pupil wants her to listen to him. 
Recognition of work well done is im- 
perative. A large colored sticker of 
the pupil’s choice pasted in the mu- 
sic book, dated, and accompanied by 
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such a comment as, “For perfect 
fingering”, is a trophy to display 
proudly to Daddy, and if the pupil 
is asked why he is getting the sticker 
before he is told, it makes him aware 
of his own performance. Parents 
should be encouraged to listen and 
comment sincerely. When a begin- 
ner can play a tune coherently, he 
will love to play it for the pupil whose 
lesson follows his. 

Studio recitals are essential, and 
should be given prestige. An adult 
audience for whom to dress up, a bit 
of party glamour, enthusiastic com- 
ments by teacher all help. Such stu- 
dio gatherings afford the opportunity 
for demonstration of work being 
done; as parents are educated to the 
processes involved in learning to play 
the piano, they give willing and in- 
telligent cooperation about practice, 
and pupils love to be chosen as 
demonstrators. An annual _buffet- 
supper recital for the fathers is the 
gala event of the year in my studio. 

The desire to play well is a 
stronger motivation and a more 
creditable one, than the promise of a 
material reward. The capacity to get 
youngsters to practice is perhaps a 
greater factor in successful teaching 
of elementary and intermediate stu- 
dents than pianistic prowess or mu- 
sicianship. If a teacher makes no 
further effort in that direction than 
providing frequent opportunities for 
the young charges to play for others. 
she may well have done the one 
thing needful for them. AAA 


WAGNER 
(Continued from page 5) 
dominant seventh and tonic in every 
key. In fact, children love to do it, 
broken and solid, all over the key- 
board. There is great fun for pupil 
and teacher in being able to recog- 
nize the chords in a new piece re- 
gardless of what “costumes they are 


wearing.” “Costumes” refers to the 
position of the chord and the arrange- 
ment of the voices. 

The joy of discovering old friends 
such as scales, chords, the “A” sec- 
tion repeated, and so forth, in new 
compositions, either played or heard, 
is very rewarding. In combining 
music fundamentals with piano les- 
sons, students may learn to play 
fewer pieces. They may not be pre- 
pared to participate in so many re- 
citals. However they will understand 
and thereby appreciate and love good 
music, which is undoubtedly the goal 
of the vast majority of our students. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


(Continued from second cover) 


have felt that we could lick our weight 
in wildcats. 

After a good practice session we 
have gotten up from the piano feeling 
that we wanted to and could live for- 
ever. 

Yes, sir, music is fun. It must al- 
ways be fun. But it must not be in- 
terpreted to mean an absence of self 
control. There must be discipline. 

We have heard teachers object to 
the idea that music is fun. Their ob- 
jections were valid, based on witness- 
ing a misinterpretation of the word 
“fun.” They saw rehearsals that re- 
sembled bedlam. They saw teachers 
who, because of their own misinter- 
pretation of the word “fun,” failed to 
command respect, attention, or obedi- 
ence. These misguided teachers, 
said, “Music must be fun, | must not 
impose my will on these children. I 
must let them express themselves 
freely.” We are sorry that we can 
not print our thoughts on such talk. 

All we can say is, “For music’s 
sake, please interpret that three-word 
sentence properly!” 

Music is fun. It was created as a 
form of recreation and re-creation. 
But it must be cerebral fun, which in 






the end is solid enjoyment and pure 
pleasure, and really much more fun 
than a barrel of monkeys. Partici- 
pation in any or all of the fine arts is 
fun. Reading good literature is fun. 
Looking at good art is fun. And 
participating in music making and 
listening can be the most fun of all. 

So, be sure your students enjoy 
all their musical experiences. When 
interpreted correctly, “Music is fun,” 
is one of the truest statements ever 


made. S.T.J. 
S 


TO THE EDITOR 





Dear Sir: 

I thought this last issue of the maga- 
zine (American Music Teacher) very 
worthwhile. It in itself is a very fine 
selling point for membership. 

Nellie K. DeVroom 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dear Sir: 

American Music Teacher seems to 
improve steadily, and each issue is thor- 
oughly studied and enjoyed. 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Johnson 
Tampa, Florida 
Dear Sir: 

I feel it (American Music Teacher) 
to be one of the finest magazines on the 
market. I eagerly await each and every 
issue. 

I am a piano teacher and American 
Music Teacher gives me real help and 
inspiration. Long may its banner wave! 

Louise Christine Rebe 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


TEACH FASTER 
with MUSIC FLASH CARDS 


JUMBO CHORDS—7 x 11% inches. Teaches to 
name, write, and sight read notes of the major, 
minor, 7th, dim., and aug. chords and their inver- 





sions (207 Chords) $2.00. 

FOR ADVANCED—students’ size. $1.00 

FOR TEACHERS—fundamentals of music on 6 x 9 
ecards, Sixty illustrations, 117 questions and answers, 
livided into 9 lessons, plus 3-foot keyboard (42 
keys). $1.50 

FOR BEGINNERS—students’ size. $1.00 

NOTES and KEYBOARD—using treble and_ bass 
clefs, teaches the names of 50 notes with their re- 
spective keys on a 3-foot keyboard (64 keys). Cards 
3 x 5 inches, $1.00. 


Order from your dealer or write: 


DEK-A-MUSIC COMPANY 


1102 S. 3ist Avenue, Dept AM, Beliwood, Illinois 





Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Education 


PREPARED BY WILLIAM S. LARSON, of the Eastman School of Music, this volume extends 
by some 2,000 new titles his compilation for the second edition (1932-1948), in which 
were incoporated titles from the first edition. 
but its supplement, published in 1950, has been merged with the 1949-1956 Bibliography. 


162 pp., sewed binding. Sorg Leather-Embossed paper cover. $3.00 per copy. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


1949-1956 


The 1932-1948 volume continues in use, 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N, Y.—One of the nation’s largest book 
publishers is seeking book-length manuscripts of all 
types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special attention 
to new writers. For more information, send for 
booklet 25A—it’s free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 St., 
New York 1. (In the Midwest: 343 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4, Ill.) 


CONCERT ARTISTS OF _ PITTS- 

BURGH NEW FRIENDS OF MUSIC 

WHO ARE TO PERFORM AT THE 

MTNA 1959 NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION. 


Richard Osiier, 


pianist. 


James Wilson, 
clarinetist. 


Roger Drinkall, 
cellist. 


James Lumber- 
ger, counter- 
tenor. 


Henry Spinelli, 
pianist. 


HASKELL 
(Continued from page 7) 


his assistant, and the Mayor-Commis- 
sion, delivered several hours before 
their meeting. Late that afternoon, 
the ordinance was changed, 7 ' we 
can continue to teach in our es.” 

The Gainsville story is similar to 
the Florence story in that organized 
and intelligent opposition based upon 
sound legal and philosophical argu- 
ment saved the teachers, even though 
this was a zoning rather than a li- 
censing situation. 

The sharpening of zoning restric- 
tions seems to be on the rise although 
MTNA does not know the extent to 
which zoning ordinances for the re- 
striction of private music teaching 
have developed. 

There is a celebrated case now be- 
ing decided in Aurora, Colorado. 
Aurora is a suburb of Denver. The 
case is involved, and time does not 
permit a full report except to state 
that it concerns a zoning ordinance 
and that a local private music teacher, 
was summoned to court and accused 
and convicted of violating a zoning 
ordinance. The conviction was ap- 


pealed to a higher court and the de- 


cision is now pending. 

Other cases could be cited because 
there are other cities and towns which 
require private music teachers to pay 
license fees and which have zoning 
ordinances restricting private music 
teaching. 


Grave Concern 


The Music Teachers National As- 
sociation views these situations with 
grave concern. MTNA has no in- 
tention of proposing that it be per- 
mitted to step into local situations; 
unless it is invited to provide author- 
itative testimony, it has no legal 
status in such affairs. 

MTNA does believe that through 
dissemination of information and 
public discussion it can do much to 
arouse local teachers to be vigilant; 
as has been shown in the Gainesville, 
Florida, situation, something effec- 
tive can be done to defend the pri- 
vate music teachers. 

It is essential that all persons con- 
cerned with the teaching of music 
think very clearly about the factors 
underlying the present situation. 
Some confusion seems to exist in the 
minds of a few people between 
licensing and certification. This 


point is raised because there is a 
tremendous interest in many states 
in the development of certification 
plans and proce+.ures for private mu- 
sic teachers. 

However, the legal problem of li- 
censing is a completely different and 
unrelated matter. John Crowder 
provided an excellent differentiation 
in his article in AMERICAN Music 
TEACHER; he stated, “Licensing 
means granting permission to do 
something. This permission is 
granted by a legislature, city council, 
or other legislative body . .. To 
certify means to attest to the truth 
or excellence of something. A judg- 
ment is usually made by a board or 
professional group based upon an ex- 
amination of qualifications of the ap- 
plicant to determine whether his 
qualifications measure up to pre- 
scribed standards.” 


False Assumption 


Insofar as we are concerned, no 
civic governing body has been con- 
cerned with certification, but some 
private music teachers make the mis- 
take of confusing the two issues. The 
essential point is that we must all be 
ready to combat the false assumption 
that studio teaching is a business ac- 
tivity rather than an _ educational 
activity. So long as private music 
teachers strive to prove that they are 
“professional people” rather than 
“educational people,” they will place 
themselves at the mercy of civic gov- 
erning bodies which have the privi- 
lege of levying business or occupa- 
tional taxes. 

Permit me again to refer to the 
arguments advanced by Mr. Richard 
Evans of Tucson, and Judge Baker: 
so long as the private music teachers 
contend that they are, in the true 
sense, “music educators,” no court 
has any right to deny them the same 
privileges which are universally 
granted to teachers in public schools. 

At the same time it is important 
to keep in mind the fact that public 
school teachers, music and other- 
wise, must have a license to teach, 
such license granted by that legisla- 
tive body designated by the particular 
state to govern public education. A 
confusion of terms is again encount- 
ered because such licenses are in the 
strictest sense statements of certifica- 
tion rather than occupational taxes. 
Teachers are universally exempt from 
occupational taxes or licenses. 

Much of the uncertainty over the 
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tatus of private music teachers, 
.e., professional vs. educational, has 
een inherited from the past. The 
8th and 19th cenu -ies witnessed 
nusicians struggling to raise their 
tatus above the servant class; thus, 
heir goal was to be accepted as pro- 
essionals in the sense that the pub- 
ic now accepts lawyers or doctors. 

I dare say that many private music 
eachers would be greatly disturbed 
f they were called “music educators” 
ather than “professional teachers.” 
Ve are emerging from that unhappy 
eriod in which the term “music 
ducator” held a certain derogatory 
mplication in the minds of many 
rivate teachers; but, we had better 
omplete the transition quickly be- 
ause the private music teacher now 
inds himself in a very vulnerable 
wosition unless he can justly prove 
that he is a “music educator.” 


The Only Defense 
MTNA urges the National Music 


Council to join in publicizing these 
issues; the only defense is publicity 
and discussion. Neither the National 
Music Council nor the Music Teach- 
ers National Association can question 
the privilege of a civic governing 
hody to levy occupational taxes; but, 
NMC and MTNA can educate the 
private music teachers and the Amer- 
ican public to accept the private mu- 
sic teacher as an integral part of 
every community’s provision of op- 
portunity for young people to study 
music, 

MTNA bases its fight to protect 
the private music teacher and his 
traditional legal status upon the 
following six principles: 

1. MTNA believes that there 
iould be no discrimination between 
wusic teachers who teach in the pub- 
c schools and music teachers who 
‘ach privately because the objectives 
f both groups are identical. 

2. MTNA believes that inasmuch 
es it is not the practice to require 
: ecial local licenses for music teach- 

s in public schools, private music 
‘achers should enjoy the same rights 

ead privileges and should not be re- 
lired to pay special local licenses 

* occupational taxes. 

3. MTNA believes that since it is 
istomary to establish elementary 

= ‘hool buildings in residential areas, 
ius making it possible for children 

» reach such buildings with a mini- 

um of travel and with due concern 
for traffic hazards, and since private 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION 
EQUIPMENT CHAIRMAN 


HRUBY LESSON 
RECORD 
Simple and accurate book- 
keeping. 
Only $1.00 a copy, postpaid. 
14817 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio 


J. W. Beltrand, 
Manager of the 
Piano and Organ 
Division of Jen- 


kins Music Com- MAY ETTS WORKSHOPS 


pany. Principles of Maier Technic and 
Fresh Perspectives for Piano Teachers 








Arrangements now being wade for your city 
For information — write 


709 Steinway Building 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Dear Paseuihs eee 


(Usrie of the following letter attractively printed on plain paper 
81% inches wide by 11 inches high are available without charge 
for your use in letting the parents of your pupils know that you are 
keeping up with things by attending the MTNA 1959 National Biennial 
Convention in Kasas City, Missouri, February 24-28, 
Write for as many copies of the letter as you need. Address your 
request to: 











Music Teachers National Association 
775 Brooklyn Avenue 
Baldwin, New York 
This is just another one of the many services offered by MTNA to 
its members. Be sure to take advantage of it. 





DEAR PARENTS: 

I have gone to Kansas City to attend the National Con- 
vention of the eighty-third year of the Music Teachers 
National Association. The dates for this convention are 
February 24 to 28 inclusive. 

While there I shall hear some outstanding musical pro- 
grams presented by the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra, 
the University of Kansas Symphony Orchestra, concert choirs 
from the University of Illinois, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, and the University of Tulsa, the Morse Family Singers 
of Ripon, Wisconsin, the University of Kansas Woodwind 
Octet, and Concert Artists of the New Friends of Music of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, plus many other ensembles and 
soloists. 

I shall also hear some inspiring talks given by some 
of the world's greatest musical leaders among whom will 
be Dr. William Schuman, President of the Juilliard School 
of Music. 

There will be forums and discussions for teachers every 
day, and attendance at these sessions is a "must" for the 
teacher who wishes to keep up with the best thinking and 
teaching of today. 

So, please know that although this little break in 
instruction will be a most enjoyable experience for me, 
actually it will be an "in-service period of intense study” 
on my part, undertaken at my own expense for the benefit of 


my students. Sincerely yours, 


(Your Music Teacher) 





music teachers are serving with equal 
devotion the educational needs of 
children, therefore there should be 
no discrimination between the loca- 
tion of the elementary school build- 
ing and the private teachers’ studios 
in a residence, regardless of zoning 
ordinances. Basically, private music 
instruction is music education, and 
it should not be placed in the same 
category as a private business being 
conducted in a residence. 

4. MTNA believes that if civic au- 
thorities are motivated by concern 
with the noise factor in establishing 
zoning restrictions, it should be 
recognized that the private operation 
of television sets, radios, home movie 
projectors, and hi-fi record players, 
creates as much disturbance as the 
sound of piano playing, and there- 
fore. if zoning ordinances seek to 
justify the elimination of piano play- 
ing. equal restrictions should be 
established upon the private opera- 
tion of television sets, radios, record 
players, etc. 

5. MTNA believes that if zoning 
ordinances do specify that private 
music instruction may not be carried 
on in residential areas, desirable 
music instruction for children in the 
community will be seriously _re- 
stricted if not completely denied, be- 
cause the music instruction which is 
available in the public schools rarely 
provides for instruction in perform- 
ance on an artistic and achievement 
level comparable to that usually at- 
tained through private instruction. 

6. MTNA believes that where state 
have enabling 
legislation, civic governing bodies 
have the right to determine what is 
desirable and proper for the commun- 
ity. but MTNA respectfully urges that 
the most serious consideration be 
given to the inherent dangers present 
in zoning legislation which restricts 
the teaching of music privately. 


legislatures passed 


+ 


KRAEHENBUEHL 
(Continued from page 4) 


the practicing musician to dismiss 
all scholarly achievement, thus deny- 
ing himself the useful fruits of valid 
scholarship. 

In examining the diagram given 
above, many performers may feel 
that they have been summarily dis- 
missed from the musical world. The 
performer is, in fact, that most im- 
portant of all listeners to whom the 
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composer must make his first and 
most effective communication if he 
has any hope of communicating ulti- 
mately to a large audience. The area 
of equivocation between composer 
and performer must be as small as 
possible in order that the performer 
may effectively re-create the intended 
communication of the composer. In 
this connection, the expression “in- 
terpreter” for the performer should 
be reconsidered. It is clearly a term 
that is appropriate only in the per- 
formance or re-creation today, outside 
their original historical and aesthetic 
framework, of compositions of the 
past. It should not be necessary to 
interpret the works of the present. 
It is only necessary to perform them 
with understanding. Understanding 
implies the maximum unanimity on 
every count between composer and 
performer. It is the achievement of 
this particular unanimity, so essen- 
tial to an integral re-creation of any 
composition, that is the highest aim 
of musical scholarship. 


History and Theory 


Musical scholarship exists in two 
important branches: music history 
and music theory. Music history is 
concerned with placing musical ex- 
perience in the proper framework of 
general experience at any given mo- 
ment in the past. Music theory is 
concerned with the way in which the 
abstract structures of experience are 
translated into structures of sound. 
The two areas of scholarship blend 
into one when the historian, as part 
of his account of past musical experi- 
ence, must rely upon historical the- 
oretical accounts to determine how 
past generations of composers trans- 
lated experience into sound. 

With these simple definitions of 
musical scholarship, it becomes evi- 
dent that scholarship can be an in- 
valuable aid to both the creative and 
performing artist. The notated page 
of a Beethoven sonata is not enough 
to warrant an effective interpretation 
of Beethoven’s creative intentions. 
The historian must tell us how 
Beethoven’s musical experience, as 
well as his personal experience, was 
related to the general experience of 
his time. The theorist must explain 
as exactly as possible how Beethoven 
understood the relationships between 
experience in the abstract and 
acoustical structure. This informa- 
tion, taken together with the notated 
page, reduces as far as possible the 


inevitably large area of equivocation 
between a late 20th-century _per- 
former and an early 19th-century 
composer. Presumably, the efforts 
of historian and theorist would not 
be so essential to the performance of 
modern music. But a similar prob. 
lem arises. Scholars must work vig- 
orously to reduce the area of equivo- 
cation between a truly 20th-century 
creative spirit and our fundamentally 
19th-century interpreters who, oddly 
enough, find their own century more 
enigmatic than one which is now 
history. 

In his endeavor to reduce the arez 
of equivocation between composer 
performer, and listener, the scholai 
becomes the natural pedagogue. Oi 
course, when pedagogy sinks t 
pedantry, it is valiless; and there i: 
presently too little convincing peda 
gogy. Much of the persistent scanda 
regarding musical scholarship derives 
from the failure of the scholar to dis 
cover and communicate effectively 
those concepts and principles tha 
would reduce the area of equivoca 
tion. In particular, the scholar is too 
prone to overlook the fundamental! 
freedom of the composer and to de- 
fine improperly the true discipline 
which restrains a creative spirit. 


Composer a Gambler 


It is the composer who makes mu- 
sic possible at all; without him mu- 
sical activity would quickly degen- 
erate and probably cease altogether. 
It is the composer who takes the ini- 
tial risks in music, and in so doing 
he has no more freedom than any 
intelligent gambler. An_ intelligent 
gambler knows the nature of a deck 
of cards. In the same way, a com- 
poser must know the current nature 
of his audience and the current na- 
ture of his musical materials. He 
can learn more of the former from 
the contemporary historian, more of 
the latter from the contemporary the- 
orist. It is true that a compose: 
may make a composition without 
recourse to history, to theory, or to 
any other form of common sens? 
than his own ego. If he does so, h: 
may be likened to a foolish gambler 
who risks his career and his finance: 
on ignorant guesses. He become: 
even more foolish if he imagines that 
historians and theorists are an in- 
pediment to his freedom or to mus - 
cal progress. It is this egocentri: 
composer who is likely to have th: 
least fundamental unanimity with his 
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proposed audience and who, there- 
fore, relies most heavily upon the 
success of the musical scholar in re- 
cucing the area of equivocation be- 
tveen himself and _ his 
| steners. 


unhappy 


From the foregoing it is obvious 
tiat scholarship and creativity are 
1 ot opposites by nature nor do they 
r present opposite approaches to the 
sime problem. Both contribute to 
nusical experience. To call them 
0 posites is as ridiculous as suggest- 
ig that the motor and wheels of an 
aitomobile are opposites. Without 
e ther, the automobile is reduced to 
isleness. Without either scholarship 
0° creativity, music becomes an idle 
repetition of tired facts or tired 
ssunds. And wherever in our schools 
o° on our concert stages either schol- 
a ship or creativity is too little prized, 
music has already become just such 
ali empty gesture. 


. 
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(Continued from page 2) 


string programs planned by ASTA 
and the MTNA String Committee. 
The musical events, 
forums, special research 
demonstrations, panel 
and joint sessions which have been 
planned indicate that this will be one 
of the most significant gatherings in 
our history. Highlighting the conven- 
tion will be a concert especially pre- 
pared for MTNA by the Kansas City 
Philharmonic, assisted by the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City Choir, for the 
opening general session, a perform- 
ance of Honegger’s King David, with 
s ‘oists, chorus, and orchestra, under 
the direction of William Lemonds, 
al evening of opera, and a concert 
hb: the University of Kansas Sym- 
pony Orchestra. 
ther outstanding groups include 
th Louisiana State University Choir, 
th Woodwind Octet of the Univer- 
i. of Kansas, the University of Illi- 
Choir, the Pittsburg New 
ends of Music, the A Cappella 
ir and Faculty Ensemble of Kan- 
ss State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
th University of Tulsa Choir, the 
M. rse Family Singers, and the Uni- 
versity of Kansas A Cappella Choir. 
Villiam Schuman, president of 
Ti+ Juilliard School of Music, will be 
the guest speaker at the opening ses- 
sion of the convention; recitalists, 
scholars, and teachers of national 


speakers, 
projects, 
discussions, 
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prominence complete the roster of 
talent which will appear. 

Of special interest to pianists will 
be a number of unusual sessions de- 
voted to the foliowing topics; Presen- 


tation through analysis and perform- 
ance of selected contemporary com- 
positions; Ensemble music for young 
students; Pre-college theory; De- 
veloping the talents of extraordinary 
gifted students; Repertoire and ma- 
terials; Piano artistry; Contempor- 
ary music of the Americas; The suc- 
cessful piano teacher. 

The committee on Musicology will 
feature a program of sacred music 
of the 16th and 17th centuries from 
Anglican, Catholic and Lutheran 
liturgies, under the direction of An- 
drew Minor, and one devoted to the 
chamber music of John Jenkins. un- 
der the direction of Robert A. War- 
ner. 

The School Music Committee will 
have three important sessions: New 
Ears for Music, under the direction 
of Kansas City Public Schools Audio- 
Visual Department, Current Criti- 
cisms of Education and their possible 
effects on Music Education, with a 
distinguished panel, and Improving 
Standards of Music for Performance 
Groups, the latter jointly with the 
newly formed American  Choir- 
masters Association. 

The Committee on Student Activi- 
ties will feature an invitational pro- 
gram with a student performer from 
each of the divisions selected by a di- 
vision committee. More complete 
details will appear in the next issue 
of American Music Teacher. 

Remember to mark Tuesday, 
February 24th, as your date to be in 
Kansas City for five days of a truly 
memorable professional experience. 


° 


FRANCE 
(Continued from page 11) 


with below college level teachers. 

MTNA needs all college and uni- 
versity faculty members—and_ they 
need MTNA to make them aware of 
the music teaching profession out- 
side the boundaries of college cur- 
ricula. 

In summarizing, the membership 
Vice President, the membership 
Chairman, the Executive Secretary, 
the President, the Officers, the Execu- 
tive Committees, both national and 
state, can not do the job alone. We 
solicit and need the help of each in- 


PIANO TEACHERS 


A new and happier way to achieve success 
Detailed Lesson 
Plans, $3.00. Nelson Music Studio, 814 So. 
Chestnut, North Platte, Nebraska. 


for teacher and pupil. 


A FREE TRIP TO EUROPE 


Enjoy 1959 Festivals on 7th Music & Art 
Tour, Earn all or part of your cost as 
representative in your circle and com- 
munity. 
WRITE NOW, enroll early, stating your 
professional activities and background. 

DR. D. S. Wheelwright, S. F. State College 

San Francisco 27-AM, California 
wv 

dividual one of you. You can do the 
job magnificently. Think it over 
and go to work as soon as you re- 
turn to your studios, to contact those 
whom you may know—who still are 


not members of MTNA. 
* 


KUERSTEINER 
(Continued from page 3) 


From Beatrice Searles of Phoenix, 
Arizona, regarding a PTW held there 
on March 17, 1958: 

“Thank you for your help with our 
workshop. It was ‘in orbit’ from 
start to finish. Everyone was inspired 
and stimulated by the exchange of 
ideas, devices and teaching philos- 
ophy.... 

“ . . Thank you again—we all 
want another nationally 
workshop.” 

And finally from Jane Meek Egan, 
General Chairman of the Grandview, 
Washington, PTW, sponsored by Tri- 
City (Yakima, Walla Walla, and 
Lower Yakima Valley) Chapters of 
the Washington State Music Teach- 
ers Association to the MTNA Execu- 
tive Secretary: 

“You have no doubt received our 
audit by now which showed you 47 
in attendance which seems to be fair- 
ly good considering the distance 
traveled by those in attendance. 
Some came nearly a hundred miles. 

“I was very pleased to see how 
well the schedule as worked out by 
the National Association fit our own 
local situation so that everything 
moved along to the minute like pol- 
ished glasswork. How beautifully 
everything is worked out even to the 
pins for fastening on the badges, so 
that even small chapter like ours, the 
Lower Yakima Valley Chapter, may 
join with other chapters and quite 
easily put on such a_ worthwhile 
project. The whole day was lively 
and well-planned and everyone in- 


sponsored 
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cluding the audience took an active 
part. ... 

“. 2. 1 feel that this has been a 
most worthwhile project. well worth 
the time and effort and thank the 
National Association and you in par- 
ticular for your interest and help 
in making our PTW possible.” 

Incidentally, a three column news 
picture of the Grandview PTW was 
sent to this office along with a two 
column news story. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed 
out that now is the time for all local 
chapters to plan a PTW for the ap- 
proaching season. Plan at least three 
months in advance by writing S. 
Turner Jones. MTNA Executive Sec- 
retary, now. 

For a review of the PTW plan you 
may wish to refer to your back issues 
of AMT. March 1958. September 
1957, May 1957, January 1957, and 


September 1956. AAA 
yy 
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For your complimentary copy of ma- 
terial listed below, please send the cou- 
pon to: Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation, 775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, 
New York. 

NEW HORIZONS—THE BUILDING 
OF A PIANO. l6mm, full color and 
sound film. Begins with a five minute 
interview of Eugene Wulsin, vice presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Piano Company by 
the noted columnist Drew Pearson, fol- 
lowed by ten minutes of interesting high- 
lights in piano manufacturing. Made 
available by The Baldwin Piano Com- 
pany on a loan basis without charge to 
schools, clubs and interested groups. 

THE PARENTS’ PRIMER. A pocket 
size booklet, distributed by the Baldwin 
Piano Company, offering advice on start- 
ing lessons, selecting a good teacher, 
and establishing good practice habits, 
with some discussion of new methods of 
teaching. 

NEW PIANO ARRANGEMENTS OF 
CONCERTOS. Claire Music Company 
offers free copies of new piano arrange- 
ments of the Grieg, Rachmaninoff, and 
Tschaikowsky concertos. 


Music Teachers National Association 
775 Brooklyn Avenue, 
Baldwin, New York 


Please send me the items checked be- 

low: 

(] New Horizons— The Building of a 
Piano 


C The Parents’ Primer 


[ New Piano Arrangements of Con- 
certos 
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Distinguished Vocal Authority 
Technique of Early Italian School 
Preparation for Recital, Opera, Oratorio 
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EDUCATION FOR SUCCESS IN 


THE MUSICAL PROFESSION 


One- and two-year Certificate courses prepare for private studio teaching. Four- and 


five-year courses lead to Bachelor's and Maste 
at Downtown Center of University of Chicago. 


* 


Majors in piano, voice, organ, 
violin, ‘cello, wind instruments, 
composition, and public school 


music. 
* 


Faculty of renowned European 
and American teachers includes 
distinguished opera and con- 
cert artists. 


* 





r's Degrees, and include cultural training 


* 


Founded 1895. Splendidly 
equipped lake-front building 
in the heart of cultural Chi- 
cago. Dormitory. 


* 


Many opportunities for public 
recital, solo and group per- 
formance. Symphony orchestra. 
Chorus. Opera Class. 


* 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music. 


For free catalog, write to Arthur 


Wildman, Musical Director. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


SHERWOOD BUILDING « 


1014 S. MICHIGAN AVE, ¢ 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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EASTMAN 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
of 


The University of Rochester 
HOWARD HANSON 


Director 
Allen |. McHose 


Director of the Summer Session 
*x*x*«*ke 


TRAINING YOUNG MUSICIANS 
FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 
**ekek 
Bachelor of Music Degree in 


Applied Music 
Public School Music 
Theory 
Composition 
History of Music 


Graduate Study 
Master of Music-Master of Arts 
Doctor of Musical Arts 
Doctor of Philosophy 


Residence Halls 
x*x«**k** 
APPLICATIONS NOW BEING 
ACCEPTED FOR 1959 
x*ekekek 
For information write 
Edward H. Easley 


Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 











Now Available .. . 
DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
IN MUSICOLOGY 
Second Edition 
Compiled by Helen Hewitt 
$2.00 per copy 
Order from: 
MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 
775 BROOKLYN AVE., BALDWIN, N, Y. 











DANIEL POLLACK 
Californian; many years 
scholarship student with 
Resina Lhevinne at Juilliard 
School of Music ; artist winner 
of large prizes in Guild Re- 
cording Festivals and other 
awards; first teacher: Judith 
Hamilton; from ages 6-9 he 
studied with Ethel Leginska, 
then with Lillian Struber until 
he left for New York. Has 
B.S. and M.S. from Juilliard ; 
Fulbright award to Vienna. 
Finalist in the Tchaikowsky 


Competition in Moscow. 





VAN CLIBURN 


Entered in Guild auditions 
fifteen years ago by his 
mother (who was his teacher ) 
in Texas, with Irl Allison as 
adjudicator. More recently 
with Rosina Lhevinne at 
Juilliard School of Music. 


Won the 


Kosciusco awards, then the 


Leventritt and 


first prize in Moscow . . . and 
the rest is history. 


IVAN DAVIS 

from New Mexico. 
Mrs. B. A. Rea (his teacher 
and aunt) entered him every 
vear from the time he was 
twelve, and he won many cash 
awards in the Guild Recording 
Festivals. He studied with 
Grace Ward Lankford and 
then was entered again in 
Guild tournaments by the 
famous pianist, Silvio Scionti 
in North Texas State College. 
He won the Dallas Civic Fed- 
eration Award ; $1000 prize of 
National Federation of Music 
Clubs; Fulbright award, and 
finally the International Prize 
in Naples, Italy. 


Vlational Guild of Prune -— 
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BOX 1113 


Founded 1929 by Irl Allison 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Membership Drive Scoreboard #8 
Goal—10,000 New Members 
Score for period from September 1, 1957 to June 10, 1958 
Total | 
Place State New Members * 
| 
1 Florida 248 + 
2 Texas 186 
3 Kansas 134 Oo 
4 Kentucky 124 
5 Michigan 112 P 
\Nebraska 107 
6 /Colorado 107 
7 Georgia 103 T 
8 Louisiana 99 E 
9 Washington 95 
10 Ohio 91 | N 
11 Arizona 88 
12 lowa 73 
r 13 Minnesota 71 
y 14 South Dakota 66 
Ss Maryland 61 
h 15 Oklahoma 61 
. 16 Oregon 56 
d 17 Mississippi 55 
n 18 New Mexico 51 
e 19 Illinois 48 
ti 20 Missouri , 40 
: i 21 Montana 39 
, F 22 Idaho 38 
c 23 Tennessee 33 
d 24 Arkansas 32 
e 25 North Dakota 26 
26 Wisconsin 25 
27 Indiana 19 
28 Alabama 17 
i 29 Utah 16 
30 District of Columbia 13 
. 31 Pennsylvania 11 
4) * 32 Delaware 0 
Grand Total New Members 2,345 
\S * Total New Members includes new and reactivated Active, Associate, and Student members. 
WORK NOW FOR NEW MEMBERS FOR YOUR ASSOCIATION 
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. BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
CHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
LIBRARY 


Now is the time to make 
plans to attend the 1959 
BIENNIAL NATIONAL 
MTNA CONVENTION 
AT KANSAS CITY 
February 24-28 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CONVENTION 





Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra, Hans Schweiger, Con- 
ductor; University of Kansas Symphony Orchestra; Concert 
Choirs from the University of Illinois, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, the University of Kansas City, and the University of Tulsa. 
Dr. William Schuman, internationally known composer and 
President of the Juilliard School of Music, New York, is sched- 


uled as the principal speaker at the opening General Session. 


(See story on page 2) 


